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Prin ciples—A Name for the Times eke? 


social federations. 
members. 


in hospitals and dispensaries. 
ference of Social Work. 


maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; 


and crime. 
available free of charge through central office. 
' published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. 
_ bership, including proceedings, $5. 
i wigen. secy., 135 H. 15th St., N. Y..C. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL. OF CANCER—Frank 


tion. 
sound sex education. 


_ magazine and monthly bulletin. 


tion Against the Saloon. 


National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. 
Bsquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 
i CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 


sec’y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 


Elwood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Fur- 
nishes information and advises on establishment and development of 
community councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and 
Exchanges material and information among its 
Trains executives for community organization. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


' ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
. -chusetts General Hospital, 


Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
‘Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
Annual meeting with National Con- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 181 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 


_ offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 


insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 


ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 


‘ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; 
community leadership. 


and for training men in the profession of 
A Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 


123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
' field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. 
the human aspects of country life. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 


Emphasizes 
Membership, $3. 


Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 


ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION-_Annual congress of American 
_ penologists, crimimologists, social workers in delinquency. 


1211 Cath- 


Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
Annual Ee oleae 
Mem- 


C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 


J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
1 Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression ot 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
‘ Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
Walliam F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 

THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
Rev. PF. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 


New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 


encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 


new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 


of local child health programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


- munity itself, through the community committee representative of 


community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 

trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. — 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 

A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 

hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 

1CA—Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations, Rev. Charles S. 

Macfarland, gen’l sec’y.; 105 BE. 22nd St., New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service: Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy. exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t. research sec’y. : 

“Commission on International Justice and Goodwill: Rey. Henry A. 
Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission ony Chasch and Country Life: Rev. Edmund de S. 
Brunner, exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y.° : 

Commssion on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting Amer-. 
ican religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Brown, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
 pres.; F. 


H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville. sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 


school Free illustrated literature. 
IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 


Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 


3 chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Interna- 
- tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization 
‘programme. 5 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES | 


.lunchrooms and cafetérias; educational classes; employment; | 


AS 


te fh ° } a! _ ¥ 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN- 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains f 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes ar} 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dil 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to p) 
disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Li 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to prom«¢ 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women, 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “‘The So) 
Review.’”’ Special rates for students. 3 | 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF | 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, } 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americas 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informati 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, wil 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIET 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickimson, treas.; Vir¢ 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espé¢ 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, A ! 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of yo 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical an 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding h 


study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Na’ 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1812 Massachusetts Avenue, ] 
Washington, D. C. we 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. me i 
cs a eipitad of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mgr. 
. Pace. | 
Department of Laws and Legislation— y 
eet of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and | 
- Dp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin M 
__Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond TI! 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae' 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. : 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.— 
i Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. / 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, s 
105 H. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; ec 
tion; deinquency; health; recreation children’s codes. Publ 
quarterly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, slides and ex 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 1NC.—Chas 
Fowlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and | 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condi) 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cod 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child we 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exh! 
child welfare campaigns, etc. : 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Asso 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr, V, V. An 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York | 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fe 
mindedness, _ epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neurz 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, | 
veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Br 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Cir) 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanita! 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informa 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: { 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadel 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig. New York. 
ee and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinri 
icago. f 

The Local Community—Howard S. Rraucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon. New York. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Ab 
Chicago. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLII 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Hal 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., 1 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, , 
tures, publish literature of movemént—samples free, quantities 
cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Wo 
sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of compara 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work: seeks the h 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. | 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sei 
130 E, 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatic 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward comp 
self-support. Monthly publication, ‘“Mhe Club Worker,” $1.50 a y: 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the 
zine ‘‘National Municipal Review” containing articles and 
on politics, administration and city planning, The League is a cle 
ing house for information on_short ballot, city, county and 
governments. Hon. Charles EB. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H, W. 

sec’y.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year, 


‘ 


AL ORGANIZATION. FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
hillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
ion. Official organ, the ‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
“in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


NAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE__Mrs, Edith Shatto 
“r. 130 EB. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
“(no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
sional standards. 


t ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 

s J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
zation, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
‘noygade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Re- 
Spe of Tuberculosis’? and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


ae NAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Mlingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
28rd St.. New York, Establishes cooperative committees of 
nd colored people to work out community problems. Trains 
ocial workers. 2 


ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
-sovernment in the work shop through organization and also, 
e enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
‘gan, ‘Life and Labor.” 

ieelelihe AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
§. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave.,, New York City. Play- 
, neighborhood: and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres- 
ae G. Hoag, ‘Ssec’y, 1417 Locust ae Philadelphia. 


he study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 

ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ies. J. H. Kellogg. pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
ons—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St.. New York. Depart- 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
eation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
Library, Southern Highland, Division. The publications of the 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
ive form some of the. most important results of its work. Cata- 
le sent upon request. 


ds, sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for in- 
on short ballot, city manager plan, county gov’t. Pam- 
ee, 


1 aie INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 

eater idea and methods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 

treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


The Second Term begins February 7th at 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


Late -afternoon and evening courses 
t REGISTRATION OPENS JANUARY 31st 
_ For outline of courses apply to school 


| 65 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
ie Chelsea 1386 r 


NE Read aislmeaiskable 
bias x2 ‘DEBATE ON BIRTH CONTROL 
‘MARGARET SANGER vs. WINTER RUSSELL 
_ Held in New York City on December 12, 1920 
il-from- THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27S W. 8th St., N. Y. City. 
fle copies, 30c. Quantity discounts, $2.50 for 10 copies, $5.00 for 25 
$9.00 for 50 copies, $15 for 100 copies. 


LV, No. 16. Published weekl 
(35 1909, at the post-office, New York, N. Y. 


+, under th 


_ RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 


BALLOT ORGANIZATION__Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Rich. 


by the Survey Agata Inc.,. 112, &. 19 St., 
the act 
peor for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART | 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR DISARMAMENT 


Present Tendencies. 
o 


tary programs of the various warring countries? 
favorable or unfavorable to disarmament? 
of the pre-war programs? If favorable, upon what is this change 
of attitude based? Has the world earned anything from the war? 
Do the various nations still think that military preparations will 
prevent war? Or are the nations convinced that further wars are 


shortly inevitable and that it is best to be as fully prepared as 


possible? What is the state of public opinion on these questions 
in Great Britain? In France? In Italy? In Germany? 
Balkan countries? In Japan? In China? In Russia? In Canada? 
In America? Is public opinion a unit in each of these countries? 
Are there any definite disarmament movements in any of them? 


The Significance of the League of Nations. 


* Does the present organization of the League of Nations 
favor a general program of disarmament? Or the opposite? Or 
has it no relationship to the problems of military preparation? If 
not, what is its function in the world? 
to the possibility of future wars? In case of a war between two 
of its members, what attitude would the League be compelled to 
take? Could it do anything to stop the war? 
| Have ideas, or plans of disarmament any proper role in “the 
organization of the world, today? Have ideas of any sort any 
real significance anywhere? What is that significance? Would 


' the world be better, or worse off without ideas? Will the world 


wake up some morning to find itself disarmed, or disarming with- 
out having planned such an outcome? Would planning for it 
interfere with its accomplishment? Is the whole problem in the 
realm of reality, or in the realm of hocus- “pocus? If the latter, 
is there any way of making it real? 


America’s Program. 


* What is America’s present program? How does the Borah 


resolution meet public opinion? What are the plans of the War 
and Navy Departments today? On what are these plans based? 
Do they meet American opinion more or less fully than the Borah 
resolution? Has America a plan? An opinion? A hope? 


American Local Opinion. 


* What is the actual opinion of your own local community on 


the question of disarmament? 
question and that of going to war? Does your community? Does 


opinion in your community look with favor or with disfavor on a 


" 


disarmament? Is the question discussed in economic terms or on 
ethical grounds? How are the various trends of opinion in your — 
community represented? What is the attitude of the returned sol- 
dier? Of the leader of education? 


the labor union leader? Of the business man? Of representative 


women? Are these opinions informed, or are they primarily tra- 


ditional? Are they the opinions of a class, or are they individual? 
To what extent can it be said that Americans in local communities 
have opinions on public questions of national and international im- 


portance? What, if anything, is being done by the people of your © 


community to interpret their opinion to the makers of laws in 
Washington? 
References: 

Norman Angell: The Great Illusion. 

H. N. Brailsford: The War of Steel and Gold. 

The Survey, this issue, page 562. 

See Congressional Debates on the Borah Resolution, Con- 
gressional Record, current issues, 

Current issues, the Nation, New York World, New York Even- 
ing Post; Capitol Times, Madison, Wis.; Butte (Mont.) 
News-Bulletin; Seattle News-Record. : 

New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second- 


6c March 3, 1879, Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage 
1917, authorized on June 26, 191 8. 


What has been the general effect of the war on ie fous 
Is public opinion © 
To any modification © 


In the © 


Has it any relationship — 


Do you distinguish between this — 


Of the religious forces? Of * 


joe 


Uae 


“CALENDAR. (OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before February 12. 


AGRicuLTURAL, Kansas State COLLEGE, Pe 


RAL SERVICE Dept, Manhattan, Kan., Feb. 
7-12, Walter Burr, Manhattan, Kan: 
ComMuNITY CENTER AssOcIATION, NATIONAL, 

in connection with meeting of Dept. of 

Superintendence, National Education Asso- 

_ ciation. Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26 and 

‘March 3. Eugene Gibney, 500 Park ave., 

New York city. 


_ INDIANS, FRIENDS OF. Philadelphia, Jan. 20- 


21. M. K. Sniffen, ‘995 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia. ; 

‘ Necro Conrerence, Tuskecrr. . Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., Jan. 19-20.° Dr. R. R. 
‘Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

'’ Reticious’ Epucation AssociaTion. Roches- 


ter, N. Y. Mar, 10-13. Henry F. Cope, 


1440, East 57th st., Chicago. 
'ScHoot Hyciene Association, AMERICAN. 
Atlantic City, Feb. 27-Mar. x. Dr. Harry 


 B. Burns, care Board of Education, Pitts- 

_. burgh, Pa. 
- SoctaL Work, Cattrornta State ConrEr- 
| ENCE OF. San Francisco, Feb. 22-26. Helen 
Jean Henry, 995 Market st., San Francisco. 
Soctat Work, Wasuincton State ConrFER- 


_ ENcE. ‘Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 20-22, M. H. 
 Pasley, Spokane County Court House, 
Spokane. 


~ VocationaL EpucaTion AssociaTION OF THE 
“MippLt—E West. Minneapolis, Feb. ro-12. 
‘Leonard W. Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes ave., 
Minneapolis. 


-VocaTionat Epucation Association, Na- 
TIONAL. Atlantic City, Feb. 24-26. Clo- 
_. tilde Ware, 140 West 42d st, New York 
hy eMty’, 
- VocaTionaL, Guipance Association, Na- 
_ vionaL. Atlantic City, Feb. 25-26. Mar- 
' garet Brown, 17 Lexington ave. New 
York city. 
Sosy 


Books Received 


THE Principtes or Epucation. By Jesse H. 
' Coursault. Silver, Burdett & Co., 468 pp. 
- Price, $2.50; by mail. of the Survey, $2.75. 
An IntRopuction to Hinpu Arr. By Benoy 
a -Koomar Sarkar. B. W. Huebsch. 44 pp. 
rae Price, $0.75; by mail of the Survey, $0.80. 
Bt) MENTAL HycieNng. Two Years’ ExPERIENCE 
OF a CuinicaL Psycuoxocist. By Lillien 
J. Martin. Warwick & York, Inc., Balti- 
Pas ath: 89 pp. Price, $1.40; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.45. 
Mentat Disorpers. By Charles B. Thomp- 
son. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 
ied pp. Paper. 
the Survey, $0.80. 
INTERNATIONAL Lazsor LecistaTion. By J. 
- °W. Hetherington. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London. 194 pp. Price, 6d; by mail of 
~ the Survey, $1.70. 
QueerruL Wicer. By W. B, Hawkins. 
Boni & Liveright. 137 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the SuRvVEY, $2.10. 
icH ScHoOoL Farces. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. F. A. Stokes Co. 106 pp. Price, 


TERS OF THE GuiLD, By L. Eacires. By 
. Stokes. 240 pp. Lllustrated. Price, 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.45. 

M AND GarDEN Tractors. By A. Fred- 
; erick Collins. F. A. Stokes Co. 279 PpPp- 
ustrated. Price, $2.25; by mail of the 
Een se .40. - 


Tue GENERAL STAFF AND ITS PROBLEMS, 


Price, $o. 75; by mail of , 


trated. Price, $3.00; Dy mail of the Sur- 
VEY, $3.10. 

Tue PsycHoLocy oF Paasuagey. By William 
Macpherson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 256 pp. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of. the SuRvEY, $2.60. 

FeEstTivaL Stories OF Cuitp Lire In A JEWISH 
Cotony 1n Patestine. By Hannah Tra- 
ger. E. P. Dutton & Co. 186 pp.  Illus- 

. trated. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY, $1.60. 

Srories oF Cup LIFE In A Divine CoLony 
in Parestine. By Hannah Trager. E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 193 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survgy, $1.60. 

AFRICA: SLAVE OR FREE? By John \H. Harris. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 261 pp. Price, $3.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 

Bryonp THE Desert. By Alfred Noyes. F. 
A, Stokes & Co. 
mail of the Survey, $1.05. 

Tue Evo.tuTion or Sinn’ FEIN. By 
Robert Mitchel Henry. B. W. Huebsch. 
318 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Sur- 
vey, $2.15. 

Tue Irish Lasor MoveMENT. By W. P. 
Ryan. B. W. Huebsch. 295 pp. Price, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Fork Love. A Union oF ReEticious, Patri- 
oTic AND SoctaAL SENTIMENT. By Simon 
N. Patten. B. W. Huebsch. 80 pp. Paper. 
Price, $0.50; by mail of the Survey, $0.55. 

Tue Biack Man’s Burpen, By E. D. Morel. 
B. W. Huebsch. 241 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.65. _ 

NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GirLs. By Margaret 
Swanson. Longmans, Green & Co. 111 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.25; by mail of 
the Survey, $2.35. 

JuncLe Roaps anp OTHER TRAILS OF RoosE- 
vELT. By Daniel Henderson. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 220 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.00; 
by mail of the SuRvEY, $3.20. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND 
Srupy. By A. S. Edwards. Warwick & 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 239 pp. Price, 
$1.80; by mail of the Survey, $1.95. 

PHENOMENA oF MatTeErIALisaTion. By Baron 
Von Schrenck Notzing. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 340 pp. Illustrated. Price, $15.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $15.30. 

SKETCHES OF SovieT Russia. By John Var- 
ney. Nicholas L. Brown, N. Y. 288 pp. 
Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 

By 
General Ludendorff. 'E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Vol. I. 370 pp. Vol. II. 350 pp. Price, 
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: iO illustrate hey: much: more severe ‘the shiorbane of houses 
in England, at present, than in the United States, 


inal whispered audibly into his ear, “’ow much rent do 
ant for yer ‘ouse?”; of a professional thought-reader 


now familiar figure of the boarder who is enners to et 
lady to keep a roof over his head. 


BOR AND THE CLAYTON ACT 


Act as it applies to labor organizations was made by the 
nited States Supreme Count on January 3. Ina later 
the SuRvEY the Pate significance of the court’s de- 


ayre. of ae lacvard: Law School. The: case in qués- 
brought by. the Duplex aang Press Company 


es Weriee oes che ibagdott on which the litigation 
unded occurred before the passage of the Clayton Act 
legal. proceedings hinged very largely upon the appli- 
of that act to industrial controversies. The legal con- 

it included many issues appeared to center in 
| Majority. of the Supreme Court on the degree 
inst Prosecution accorded trade unionists by 
r sections of the Clayton law. Justice 


ity of the judges restricted the privileges 


minority opposed such a 
legal questions involved 
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as second-class| matter, ‘March 25, 1909, at he. ‘post office, New| 


years 


Sidney Webb. 


awrence Veiller told the conference of the National 
g Association of a policeman who on leading away a 


‘introduced as: ‘the ‘greatest ena of the — 


_a time the parliamentary chairman. 


important interpretation of the Clayton ‘Anti-Trust | 


conference at Washington and also at other times was an ap- 


tion he craves. 
_ pheny Society and gives him an even worse dose of social pro- 
blem.. 


to those immediately involved in the enough, borrowing its motives from the turmoil of morning — 


yf litical ang social pol- \} 
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industrial organization the decision of the Supreme’ Court. Hy 
will play as important a role as the Danbury Hatters’ case has — 
already had. That case like the Taff Vale case in English 
industrial history had the consequence of stimulating’ trade 
unionists to enter more energetically the political arena. 
Whether that will transpire depends clearly on the broad sig- 
nificance of the court’s decision. Of that Mr. Sayre will 
treat. 


MARY MACARTHUR. 


ARY. MACARTHUR, who died in her home near 
London on January 1, was a leading personality 
“vin British labor and philanghropic movements. Born 
in Scotland in 1880, she came to London about eighteen — 
ago to study social problems under the guid- — 
ance of such people as the late Sir Charles Dilke and 
One of her first big pieces of social work  — 
was the organization of the chainmakers of Cradley Heath— 

perhaps the most exploited group of home workers in the coun- 

try. hereafter she took up for investigation and organiza- 


tion other home industries and, with Sir Charles Dilke, in- 


troduced and popularized the first legislation for minimum 
wage regulation. For many years secretary of the eels 


‘Women’s ‘Trade Union League, her activities branched out 


to include practically all women’s wage-earning occupations, 
hall shrilly inquired, ‘Where can I find a ’ouse?”; of) 


and she became the first woman candidate of the Labor Party 
of which her husband, the late William C. Anderson, was for 
Miss: MacArthur served 
on many important committees during the war, and her influ: 
ence—ranging from the foreign workers of the East End to 
the Court itseli—always made for the blending of the human- 
itarian motive and economically sound labor policy. She rep- 
resented the British government at the international labor 


preciative and popular visitor to this country. 


SLUMS IN FOUR MOVEMENTS | 


SHE “tired business man” has a hard time these ine ve 
forget his worries. With movies featuring unemployed 
marchers, and the legitimate stage putting on Shaw, 
Brieux;O’ Neill, Galsworthy and what not, playing havoc with — 
his sentimental romanticizing of contemporary life, he has — 
turned to the concert hall, mayhap, for the complete relaxa- 
But now comes along the New York Sym- 


Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, given for the 
first time in this country on New Year’s Eve, starts off gaily 


traffic on the Strand and around Covent Garden: But even 
in the first movement, to quote the program, we experience — 

“a touch of something fiercer, something’ inexorable—as 
aie rs one felt for a moment the iron hand of the great city.” 


| race ST i 


a operators in this Alabama district were refusing to reinstate - 


i> sifiddle, 


«558 


- The second, slow movement also has its tragic moments. It 


transports us to Bloomsbury, damp and foggy: 


The music takes on a note of suffering; for among the many 
streets between Holborn and Euston there are alleys of acute 
poverty and worse. In front of a “pub” whose lights flare 
through the murky twilight stands an old musician playing the 
His tune is a pathetic one (played in the orchestra by 
the viola). The little tune breaks off, and one can see the old 
musician blowing on his numbed fingers trying to warm them. 


Not even the Scherzo is without its gloom: 


One hears from a distance, coming from the other side of the 
river, all the noises of Saturday night in the slums. (The 
“other” side, the south side of the river Thames, is a vast net- 
‘work of very poor quarters and slums.) ... We seem to hear 
distant laughter; also every now and then what sounds like 
cries of suffering. \ 

But it is the last movement that pours out all the poisonous 
atmosphere of the great city. 

The last movement deals almost entirely with the crueller 
aspects of London, the London of the unemployed and unfor- 
tunate. After the opening bars, in which one feels a sharp note 
of tragedy, we hear the “Hunger March’”—a ghostly march past 
of those whom the city grinds and crushes, the great army of 
those who are cold and hungry and unable to get work. 

We hear again the noise and bustle of the streets (remin- 
iscences of the first movement), but these now also take on the 
crueller aspect. There are sharp discords in the music, This 
is London as seen by the man who is “out and under.” | The 
man “out of a job” who watches the other man go whistling to 
his work, the man who is starving watching the other man eat— 
and the cheerful, bustling picture of gay street life becomes 

' distorted, a nightmare seen by the eyes of suffering. 


| MORE COAL WARS 


N at least three states, federal and state troops have been 
called out to maintain order in the coal fields during the last 
twelve months, and at the present time troops are stationed 
in the mining regions of both Alabama and West Virginia. 
In both these states the question of union recognition Is in 
the background of the strikes which have occurred. The trou- 


ple in the Birmingham district dates back to the strike of 1919 


when the Lever law was invoked by Attorney-General Palmer 
to break the strike. During that time, it was reported that 


“some of the employes who had gone on strike. Last spring, 


when the President’s coal commission made its report, the Bir- 
_ mingham operatofs claimed not to be bound by the award. 


This conference in general, besides determining specific ques- 


tions of wages and hours, adopted the principles proposed by 


the President’s second industrial conference to the coal indus- 


try. The acceptance of the award to the coal commission 


would have provided some form of collective bargaining. The 


“open shop” campaign, so-called, however, intervened and the 


possibility for settling the issues became more remote. 


& 


) 
at 


- Colorado at previous times of conflict showed this. 
_ would seem to be needed, therefore, is a new congressional in- 


Since early last summer, sporadic strikes have been on, and, 
beginning in September, the strike became more general for 
the district. Violence ensued. The mine officials attributed 


this to the union and the union officials attributed it to the 


conduct of the special deputies who were sworn in for strike 
duty. Finally, martial law was declared and a very drastic 
regime is said to have been established. As is usual in such 
circumstances, it is reported that the customary guarantees of 


civil rights have been suspended. 


_ In the case of the coal industries generally, there is small 
possibility of relying on the impartial public opinion of the 
community to right the wrongs done. Coal mining villages 
are remote. ‘The power of the larger coal operating companies 
is often greater than that of the local governmental authorities. 
The political relationships between law enforcement officials 
and some of the companies are often such as to render impos- 
sible any hope that the law would be administered without 


ies prejudice, 


Congressional investigations in both West Virginia and 


What 
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‘would not, of course; be necessary to seek the legislative 


y 
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quiry. The power to subpoena witnesses and to compel tip 
mony is essential to the discovery of all the relevant facts. } 

If Congress had acted on the report of the President’s 
ond industrial confererice and provided the machinery thro 
which an impartial public investigation might be made 


vestigation. Congress, however, has failed to provide any { 
eral remedies and in consequence, has upon it the obligatic 
deal with specific outbreaks when they occur. 


TRAILING THE PROCESSION ~ 
ERIOUS arraignment of conditions in the United Se). 
as regards the maternal and infant death rate in # 
country is presented in the last annual report of the | 

retary of labor just made public. The report states 
with the exception of the war-torn countries of contine 
Europe, only Chile, Japan, and Spain show higher ini} 
death rates than our own country.” 

An indication of the situation in England, one of the: 
tions which lost heavily in its man power during the wail. 
given in a statement from the 1919 report of the regis, 
general for England and Wales published last week in’ 
New York Times. ‘While tthe time is hardly ripe yeti}, 
attempt an estimate of the total loss of births attributec!: 
the war,” states the report, “possibly the number may be so 
where over half a million, or very similar to that of death 
active service.” Further, according to the report, the ex 
of infant deaths in London over the average for the cout} 
which was a ftature of the 1917 and 1918 figures has yi 
ished. | i 

Considering the rebuffs that the Sheppard-~Towner J 
ernity bill has received in Congress, the statement of the Ht 
eral Children’s Bureau published in the report of the secr 
of labor that “none of the principal countries of the 
permitted so great a waste of mothers as the United Stat 
demands attention. Maternal mortality from causes in 
to child-bearing increased from 16,000 in 1917 to 23,000 
1918, an index of this waste. Experts assert that proba 
75 per cent of these mothers could have been saved thro 
the use of proper measures of prevention. q 

From a detailed study of infant mortality which the bur 
made in Baltimore certain findings emerge which demand # 
ing headlines to shake the American people from — 
lethargy. “Without qualification—regardless of color, 1 
or nationality—” states the report, “the infant death 
varied inversely with the father’s income. When the fath 
income represented the ability to insure care and comf 
($1850 a year or more) the infant death rate was y% as hi 
as when the father’s earnings fell into the lowest wage gro 
Meanwhile, with such facts crying for recognition from 
and pulpit and from legislative halls the “Baby Bill,” acca 
ing to last report, is still knocking for admittance at the 
of the House. 
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THE “OPEN SHOP” MOVEMENT 


NY attempt to destroy the organized labor move 

under the guise of the “open shop” campaign mu 

viewed with apprehension by fair-minded people, 
cording to the statement issued last week by the Commis 
on Church and Social Service, of the Federal Counci 
Churches. The statement expresses a representative Pre 
ant view on the “open shop” drive which, as it happens, 
accord with the recent utterance of the National Cath 
Welfare Council. The declaration of the commission 
follows: , 4 


The relations between employers and workers througho 
United States are seriously affected at this moment by a ea 
paign which is being conducted for the “open shop” pol 
the so-called “American Plan” of employment. These 
are now being frequently used to designate establishm 
are definitely anti-union. Obviously, a shop of this ki 
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d people. When, for example, an applicant for work is 
ipelled to sign a contract pledging himself against affiliation 
h a union, or when a union man is refused employment or 
sharged, merely on the ground of union membership, the em- 
yer is using coercive methods and is‘violating the funda- 
ftal principle of an open shop. Such action is as unfair and 
fical to economic freedom and to the interest of society as is 
responding coercion exercised by labor bodies in behalf of 
closed shop. 

seems incumbent upon Christian employers to scrutinize 
lefully any movement, however plausible, which is likely to 
ult in denying to the workers such affiliation as will in their 
lgment best safeguard their interests and promote their wel- 
e, and to precipitate disastrous industrial conflicts at a time 
fen the country needs goodwill and cooperation between em- 
yers and employes. 
i 


| attempt must be viewed with apprehension by fair- 
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ORGANIZED GOODWILL 


OT only returning economists and financiers, but re- 
J turning relief workers unite in pointing out that while 
the joint driye headed by Mr. Hoover has been put for- 
jl as the last chapter in meeting the bitter need of central 
it will be that last chapter only on one condition. 
t winter hunger again will be stalking from the Baltic to 
3lack Sea unless organized succor is paralleled with inter- 
nal economic measures which will set free the self-sustain- 
ife of the peoples concerned. 

ht while we have what are, after all, tremendous organiza- 
| for overseas relief, there is as yet no convincing wide- 
Hid formation of American goodwill with respect to foreign 
Ay in ways which will appreciably influence these economic 
lures. ae . 

e Women’s Peace Party, under its various namcs, has 
‘been a forerunner. There is talk of a new alignment of 
ther and more conservative peace bodies. The League of 
ations Association more nearly qualifies as tae nucleus 
‘liberal formation, but it has had a constant struggle for 
s, its membership is limited and it has operated under a 
t which at different stages has been an advantage and a 
lvantage. It is at present experiencing recurrent grow- 
bains with respect to name and as to methods of reaching 


‘of compromises on the League covenant, reflecting the 
icting currents in liberal opinion in this country, this as- 
tion has lacked neither courage nor insight on specific 
Hons of foreign policy. It took up a position favoring the 
sion of Austria in the League, for example, a full year 
te the event happened, and at a time when to do so in Am- 
was under the ban. The association was the one general 
ie agency awake to the seriousness of the Mexican situa- 
last year and it successfully challenged the interventionists. 
is brought out the official documents covering our relations 


ussion as to our entrance into the League of Nations 
to deal with reservations in line with national self interest, 
t forth the need for liberalizing the covenant and making 
ndment possible. _ 

it is that more than ordinary interest attaches to a new 
ation of policy just issued by this association following 
r by its executive this fall of the principal European 
ries. [See the Survey for December 25, 1920.] It takes 
> disarmament question where others have led. In the 
er of indemnities, credits, and restoration of trade rela- 
with Russia, it has been a ground breaker. It is one of 
if not the first, of the civic organizations of the coun- 
lenge our serious breaches of international law with 
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| revolutionary Russia ; and at a time when the great bulk” 


- barn door is standing wide open. 


ii Child Labor Day 


January 23, 1921 


THE KEY TO THE BARN DOOR 


eS the barn door after the horse is stolen is not such 
a foolish proceeding, after all, if one considers the other 
property in the barn which may thus be kept from the robbers. 
It is, in its way, an essential action, and so is pursuing the 
thieves or even buying a new horse. Yet everyone agrees that 
the whole situation would have been saved if the farmer had 
possessed the foresight to keep his barn locked from the begin- 
ning. The sad truth is that probably he had lost or mislaid the 
key, or was so swamped with work and other ideas that the 
thought of the key never occurred to him. 


It may be that there are several keys to our social barn door; 
we need not go into that question. But you will agree with me 
that there is one key at least which we cannot afford to forget, 
namely the care of children, There is no more fundamental 
line of social endeavor than the development of the child. 
There is no more direct medium for social betterment than the 
child. If we can make all our children healthy, well-educated 
and capable, how many social ills will drop off the map? How 


‘ many lines of “relief” will become needless? But if we neglect 


the child today, how much more trouble are we storing up for 
ourselves for the future? 


i 


This is the angle from which we should view child welfare 


on Child Labor Day, if we are really interested in getting to 


the bottom of things. We must remind ourselves that it is not 


merely immediate aid to a given child that we are urging, but — 


aid to the future of the whole country through that child. 

There are people to whom this is self-evident. There are 
other people who are so busy that they almost never see the 
thing from this angle. And there may be others who have 
never had the idea. So it seems to be worth while on Child 
Labor Day to stop and remind ourselves of it; to take as the 
text for all our discussions the preventive value of child con- 
servation, the essential quality of all such endeayor—to see 
for one moment at least the folly of chasing thieves while the 
Owen R. Lovejoy. 
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made hee the See Dietion, Faddastial Relations ew ies of the Interchurch. World Movement of 


The organized coheed forces of 
‘Chicago, white and Negro, might al- 
lleviate the race situation by three 
forms of .activities: : 


I. EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY AND ACTION 
FO INFLUENCE COMMUNITY AGENCIES: 


‘A program of education among 
‘both racial] groups in every neighbor- 
hood setting forth the facts—social, 
economic, psychological. 

Denounce the artificial distinctions 
based upon prejudice, selfishness and 
hatred. A xecognition of racial un- 
likeness should mot ‘be made. a. basis 
> for racial ‘antagonism. The recogni- 
“tion of racial likenesses should be a 

basis for inter-racial cooperation. 

Encourage a fair-minded attitude 
of the newspapers. 

_ Secure adequate police protection ; 
(4 ‘especially against the bombing out- 
rage. 

In housing, recommend to the city 
and ‘private agencies: thorough super- 
vision of dilapidated Negro districts; 
rébuilding of deteriorated houses; de- 
velopment of new. districts; encour- 
agement of building and loan. socie- 

_ ties and cooperative housing projects. 
Educate, especially the newly ar- 
rived Negro, to the best standards of 
economic life. 


North America, published by the) Home M 


2. INDUSTRIAL. MATTERS: 


Produce vocational. 
guidance for the colored youths and 
urge upon all workers regularity and 
efficiency. 

Prevail on employers to offer the 
same opportunities | to white and 


Negro. workers in the more desirable 


occupations and in working conditions. 


Induce labor unions to assist the 


Negro into full apprenicestip and 


tradesmen’s rights. 


Cooperate with efficient employment | 


bureaus. 


3. COMMUNITY- INTERESTS? 

Induce the city to “nial udcadale 

recreational facilities in the Negro 
districts; to keep all departments for 
health and sanitation at a high point 
of efficiency. 
" Coordinate the activities of such 
agencies as the Urban League, the 
Y. M. C.A,, the Y. Ww. C. A., Com- 
munity. Service, and “encourage new 
agencies only when it is clearly seen 
that existing ones are not adequate to 
meet necessary discovered needs. 

The colored churches are now the 
centers of many activities; they can 
become’ still more effective. ‘Trained 


‘directors of social and recreational 


activities might well be employed. An 
organization of such workers could 


fons Council, Neav A 


" quired. 
could readily lead a community chorus. 


York city 


conduct a: training school for clin: 


teers. 

The city cal be -districted or 
“Zoned.” There’ could be a careful 
distribution of employment offices and 


other ‘helpful work allotted to congre- 
gations and. denominations throughout — 


each zone or district. Detailed recom- 
mendations along this line have already 
been considered by one denomination. 

A constant campaign of; education 
in public morals, sanitation, health, 


standards of living should be Pio | 


moted. 


_” Suggestions for any given church: 


‘The membership ‘should be organized 
in clubs of fifty to one hundred men, 
women, boys and girls; clubs to be 
organized of members in same or near 
blocks, keeping in mind social, occu- 
pational and other groupings. Lead- 
ers should be selected for ability. to 
conduct, recreational, educational and 
leisure time activities. A club council 
to be made up of leaders. An em- 


‘ployed trained director to have charge 


of these activities, working through 
the club council. “Additional trained 
workers should be engaged as re- 
The church choir director 


The church’s Program should be re- 
lated to the community program as a 


espect to alien property during the war and to come out for 


_ prompt restitution. 
The declaration of ‘policy follows: 


The League of Free Nations Association stands for a demo- 
eratic and world-inclusive League of Nations. It stands for 
the entrance of the United States into the present League of 
Nations with the’ object, of aiding its development into such an 
organization. 
It is obvious, however, that a delay of weeks will intervene 
before the Senate takes action. 
_In the meantime there are certain steps which, in the judg: 
ment of many authorities, would immeasurably help the present 
acute economic situation and hasten the return of better con- 
_ ditions at home and abroad, 


“will: 
1 Oppose the new three-year Building program for the navy 
as economically unwise, and as making renewal of naval 
: rivalry inevitable; support all measures leading to a joint 
understanding ‘between Japan, Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States fora naval holiday; work for the progressive dis- 
armament of all nations, 


Urge the prompt re-establishment of peace with Germany 
(through conference including the Allies) on a basis which 
will not involve our underwriting the objectionable features 
of the treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, 


Advocate the early fixation of the German indemnities on 
a reasonable basis as the condition essential to reconstruction 
in Europe and to the relief of our economic crisis at home, 
‘through the restoration of European markets for our surplus 
‘products. 


Promote an immediate arrangement for the prompt return 
to the rightful owners of the property (or the proceeds of 


4. 


Atonement for the breach of international law and of our 


H Uelpel! . 5 Ei 
_ Specifically as immediate and essential measures, regardless 
of America’s final action toward the League, the association 


its: sale) sequestered ‘by our ‘Government during the war. . 


whole. 3 \ 


“own traditional policy; justice to the individuals concerned 
the’ security of. the rights of private property and the con 
quent protection of international. commerce and investmel 
(whether our own elsewhere or those of foreigners here) 
all demand this restitution. , ae 


Support, once the indemnities are fixed, all practicable me 
‘ures for credits to Central Europe for the purchase of | 
sential raw materials. ih 


6. Continue to work for the restoration of iehae sefaeiped w 
_ Russia as essential to world trade and prosperity, and” 

conducive to improvement in the.economic conditions of 1 
- Russian people and in their relations with other nations. 9 


UL 
> 


The Association urges also that our entrance into the 

' be accompanied by a resolution embodying a Gea sie of 

icy that the United States: hy q 

x. Will not by Article X or any other provision bind itself 

advance, either legally or morally, to use either force 

- economic pressure against other nations, either for the 

forcement of the Treaties of Peace or for any League p 
pose. ; 

2. Will urge that the Mcrae court set up ue the As 

I; bly be given the limited compulsory jurisdiction sug 

in the Root-Phillimore draft presented to the Counci 

3. Will support the Assembly’s demand for publication r 

_ © terms of the mandates, which should be such as to guar 


_ tee the well-being and development of peoples of the m 
territories. 


4. Will urge full publicity in proceedings | Ws the Couneil 
‘Assembly, the commissions and the committees. vag 


5. Will throw its whole weight in behalf of such chan, 
_ the constitution and such developments in the practice 
League as will give more power to, the Assembly, a , 
to make the League an instrument of growth, i 
and molded by the active Gomoce ae. forces 
gressive nations, 


tion. 


A ‘NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


. San outgrowth of many efforts in past years to co- 
. ordinate the national voluntary health organizations in 
‘n organized. The movement was initiated by the 
nerican Public Health Service, the American Medical 
jation, the National Tabenculess Association, and 
q ler health agencies. A special health coordination study 
i$ carried out last summer by Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, 
der the direction of Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. Watson 
inkin and Dr. Livingston Farrand, and wath the financial 
f the American Red Cross. As a next step a preliminary 
nll iference was called in Washington i in October, and a tem- 
rary organization perfected: © 

mn December 10, at another Washington conference of 
2 agencies, a form of organization was approved. The 
in which the council will function, as indicated by the 
rence, includes the following Activities: a special informa- 
bureau; a legislative bureau; the coordination of health 
ities ; periodic joint conferences; a statistical bureau; the 
opment of educational health material. The organiza- 
will be financed from resources obtained through the 
rican Red Cross and other participants. An office will be 
blished and a limited staff appointed. Member organiza- 
s of the council are to appoint one representative and one 
ernate each. Organizations already participating are: Amer- 
i Public Health Association, American Red Cross, Amer- 
n Social Hygiene ‘Association, Council of State and Pro- 
Health Authorities, Council on Health and Public In- 
uction of the American Medical Association, National 


, National Organization for Public Health Nursing, Na- 
1 Tuberculosis Association. Other national health or- 
“a tions may later be elected and proyision is made for ad- 


FOR JA 


4 the United States, a national health council has just . 


UARY 15, 1927 “561 


N 


SSS 


NEW YORK’S TOWN HALL 


+ New York's Town Hall which has been under construction for four years was formally opened January 

12. The idea for this public meeting place was originated and projected by the League for Political Educa- 

It has been built to house meetings for social, economic and political discussion and will be available to 
all organizations or groups for any “orderly public purpose” 


visory or conferring as well as participating members. The 
international health board and other official agencies, such as 
the United States Public Health Tuan will. be associated 
with the Council in this capacity. 

The Council, representing as it does many national health 
agencies, coule serve as a valuable clearing-house and coordi- 
nating center, in many health fields where common functions 
are performed. It has stated’ that it aims to be an integrating 
force among independent, autonomous agencies, rather than a 
merger of such agencies into one organization. Such an agency 
should increase the economy and effectiveness of operation, 
eliminate duplication of effort, and enhance opportunities for 
sympathetic and constructive public service. Through its mem- 
bership, and through a mutually helpful relationship with 
state and local voluntary health agencies, it should effectively 
serve the declared object of the National Health Council, 
which is, “the betterment of health work in the United States.” 


EIGHT-HOUR FARM WORK IN ITALY 


N contrast with Spain’s failure to enforce the eight-hour 

law for agricultural laborers, recently reported in the 

SurvEY, is a report of the International Labor Office on 
the adoption of agreements to that effect in Italy between 
agricultural employers and the principal unions. ‘These agree- 
ments succeeded to some extent—it is as yet impossible to say 
exactly how much because they had been in force less than a 
year at the time of the report—for the reason that a large 
proportion of Italian rural labor is migratory and casual. 
Whether production has increased or not is not clear, as dif- 
ferent authorities express conttadictory views. The Inter- 
national Iabor Office has been sufficiently interested, how- 
ever, to place a discussion of eight-hour legislation for agricul- 
tural workers on the agenda for the Third International 
Labor Conference next April, 


- 


to study the government balance sheet pretty soberly. 
It is not so long since any criticism of even the utter- 


most demands of the big army and navy crowd was 


_ the present estimates or figures.” 


enough to call forth shrieks of treason. Today one of the lead- 
ing members of the senatorial hierarchy is suggesting that the 
secretary of war ought to be put into the penitentiary for hay- 


‘ing recruited the army up to 219,000 men though Congress 


appropriated only 175,000. Another equally powerful senator 


has recently declared himself in favor of drawing the blue pen- 


cil squarely through the naval appropriation act and cutting 
its total to $200,000. 

Disarmament talk is heard in the lobbies, and letters on the 
question begin to pile up on congressmen’s desks. 
Borah has introduced a resolution, which is at present under 
consideration by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
requesting the President, “if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to advise the governments of Great Britain and 


Japan, respectively, that this government will at once take up 
’ g 


directly with their governments and without waiting upon the 
action of any other nation the question of disarmament, with 
a view of quickly coming to an understanding by which the 


- building naval programs of each of said governments, to wit, 


that of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, shall be 
reduced annually during the next five years 50 per centum of 
Senator Walsh of Montana 
has put in a resolution requesting the President to send a rep- 
resentative to confer with the Disarmament Commission of the 


League of N ations; and in the House, Representative Brooks 


Hoi 


1a arene Ter ei aay 


of Illinois has iareeduced a joint aon authorizing the 
‘President. at his discretion “‘to invite the Governments of all 
nations to send accredited delegates to an international con- 


vention to be held in the United States, to consider ways and 
means of bringing about joint disarmament.” Stranger things 
have happened than the passage of the Borah resolution, though 


it is thus far only in the early stages of consideration. 


Of course nobody opposes disarmament—if. But a recent 


careful canvass of the responsible leaders at both ends of the — 
Capitol discloses an apparent serious purpose to cut this year’s 
Kirby in the New York World 


FOR ALL THEY THAT | 


SHALL PERISH i 
IL WITH THE SWORD, | 


enchant me armen 


ONGRESS best not ae oe ae it has ae 


Senator 
totaled $85 7,000,000, not counting deficiencies. For nex 


“purposes 


_clency appropriations amounting to some two hundred r 
“more, according to a recent statement of Chairman Fog 


- If Congress should appropriate in proportion ito t 


absorb 82 per cent of our income in 1922, when we 


only possible source of really important ‘cuts in expense. 
; And despite uninformed and exaggerated statements 
ing waste in the civil departments and the building o 
works, the possible saving there is insignificant. 


‘save less than twelve cents out of each dollar that 4 Sy 
spent this year. é 


flict as our representative in the Supreme War Co 


lgatibinent A Republican Congress at its wit 


“to find money for necessary government activities, and 


declaring, for the most part, that all talk of any possible: | 
on us for many years to come is plain “bunk,” is quite gi 
ly outraged at the action of the Demers secretary oilp | 
already referred to, and at, his request for a deficiency al}: 
priation of $76,000,000. It is scarcely less scandalized a 
Democratic secretary of the navy. He tells us that with: 
completion of our present building program in 1923 wey» 
have the world’s greatest navy. Such a navy, he says | 
make us safe if we join the League; but in case we do no’ 
that body we must go on and adopt the General Board’ 
ommandation for 88 additional fighting ships. z 
Army and: navy appropriations for the present yea 


our military men demand more than a billion and a) 
Meanwhile the constructive activities of the governmen| 
starved, and they must.continue to be starved. Congr 
Frank W. Mondéll, Republican floor leader, declares t 
shall never be able. to make adequate appropriations for’ 

“unless we reduce the enormous total of the api 
riations carried in the Army and Navy bills.” 

The truth of this assertion is clearly shown by two 
studies of Uncle Sam’s expenditures. Last spring Dr. F 
Rosa, chief physicist of the United States Bureau of Stand 
in a careful analysis of the appropriations for 1920, foun 


Appropriations for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1 
_ I. Expenses Due to Past Wars........ $3,855,482, 586 


PE Agmy | dnd (Navy er dcareaeanioatolers 1,424,138,677 
Civil Departments iy aaa ole ciel 181,087,225 
Vie Public: Works) city sake ants a ssunoemn nents 168,203,557 


mental 57,093,661 


eee ee 


Eotalve%. shina $5,686,005,706 
f Ge ie. 
Ninety-three per cent of our appropriations went for wal 


A similar study by Herbert D. Brown, chief of the lt 


‘States Bureau of Efficiency, covering the present fiscal y\p 
. ‘ By 
_ shows that wars past and future are getting this year 


than 88 per cent of our total appropriations. Since this 
was made, the army and navy have put in requests My mF 


But further, Mr. Brown has studied the estimates for 
mates (which, happily, it is unlikely to do) war woulk 


back on a peace-time financial basis. What is most striki 
appropriations for the current support of the army ai 
would amount ‘to 38 per cent of the total, as sepia 4 
per cent of 1920. 

It is needless to aaulipky figures. The stern topié of 
has turned congressional eyes toward the army and na 


cannot in honor refuse to pay pensions and interest on the 


whole government outside the army and navy, and you \ 


fi 


General Tasker H. Bliss has recently nena his co} 
judgment on the problem. Be he right or wrong, the n 
formerly served as chief of staff of the United States 
who sat in Paris during the crucial days of the Euro 


who went through the trying days of 1919 as a mem 
pees ari Commission to Neecrate ee? | is e ti 


declared on April 4, 1919: “I went into the British 
believing that if you want peace you must prepare for 
t. I believe now that if you prepare for war, you get war.” 
se soldiers may be wrong; soldiers often are. But at any 
fe, this nation, which now has the power to determine 
‘Wether the world shall enter upon a new era of competitive 
pament, may well weigh their words seriously. 
‘ 5 Henry R. Mussey. 

terican Union Against Militarism, 
ashington. 


In the Cradle of Wars 

bi I. Agrarian Bulgaria 

OMING into Vienna from the east by electric car we 
passed around a magnificent building across whose entire 
jer stories was inscribed, in gold letters, the Latin motto: 
pacem para bellum, (if you wish peace prepare for war). 
building, I learned, was a war college. Of all my im- 
issions traveling last summer in Central Europe, this one 
i foremost as the expression of horrible irony. This the- 
ris still discussed seriously in many parts of the world by 
- who think that failure has not undermined the principle. 
me day, probably, the idea will collapse as completely as did 
4 \stria~Hungary which so brazenly practiced it. : 


h one of the strongest Austrian forts, when some one re- 
tked that this was where Princip who killed Grand Duke 
tdinand had been imprisoned and died. We stopped and 
xed a soldier where the grave was, and learned that two days 


wo of Princip’s companions back to Sarajevo. We visit- 
the cell where Princip had been confined eight months and 
hospital room in which he had been confined more than 
years and in which he died on the twenty-eighth of 
I, 1918. The hospital entry was simply “number 8” 


ted ink; the whole was crossed out. He had died but a 
months before the end of the war which his act had 
cipitated, and of whose progress for four years he had 
probably entirely ignorant; and now, on the sixth anni- 
ty of the murder, his remains had been carried. back 
great honor to his native place. As I took out the same 
book in which, on hearing the news just six years be- 


is almost overcome by the thought of the speed at which 
story had been making. The old empire has literally gone 
ven different directions, and no one can tell whether we 
> now on the verge of chaos or cosmos. 

‘)Balkanization is a word almost equivalent in meaning to 
“Wiking chaos, for the Balkan states wrinkled the brow of Eu- 
de for generations before the great conflagration was light- 
| in unknown Bosnia. With the dissolution of Austria- 
ngary it was feared that the Balkan attitudes would be 
ended through Central Europe, and now it looks as though 
ey had penetrated even to Western Europe, for all the large 
vers are acting in what might be called a characteristic 
anic manner. It is worth while to find out what the 
Balkan situation is when relatively free from the ex- 
r meddling, of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and Petro- 
where, it is well known, Balkan policy has been deter- 
d, instead of in Belgrad, Bucharest, Sophia and Athens. 
yearning of Central Europe is indicated by the esteem 
America is held, and America is measured by the 


, General F. B. Maurice, of the British General Staff, 


: _ becoming a republic. 
The preceeding week I had been motoring by what had 


ore a delegation of Jugoslavs had taken the body and those © 


book full of similar entries, and the date of death added 


I had written, “This is an expression of nationalism,” I . 


_ ple, often thought of as backward, pin their faith to an ideale 


most repudiated by the rest of the world, it is pathetic, but 
eyen more it is prophetic. Wilson streets and avenues are 
myriad, and American idealism as symbolized by him, regard- 
less of his political fortunes at home, is as the breath of hope 


‘to the hopeless. 


Of the Balkan states proper, Bulgaria is by far the most 


‘modern. Her capital, Sophia, is a new city developed solely 


by its position on the railroad to Constantinople, and thus 


bears a striking resemblance to the development of cities in | 


America; her civilization partakes more of Europe than of 
the East. Her Hohenzollern king and the American mis- 


sionaries combined to give her a precedence over her neighbors. " 
Robert College has had an influence on education and brought — 


about western contacts which have been lacking in Rumania, 
Serbia and Greece. Through more general popular education — 
Bulgaria got a running start on the rest. Although her — 
neighbors, who have so recently suffered as her enemies, will 


naturally have feelings of hostility, we have no such basis — 
for bitterness, especially when we remember that the present — 
government officials, including the prime minister, served — 
prison terms for opposing entering war on the German side, — 


and that King Ferdinand was deposed by the people them- — 


selves. For America and the other Allies to continue animosi- 
ty against Bulgaria is but another example of the stupidity of 
attitude which is keeping the world sick. ai 
I asked Stamboulisky, the prime minister, what was the 
most important problem for Bulgaria, and he instantly re- 
plied, ‘a Balkan alliance.” Over and over I have heard the 
same statement with the added implication that Bulgaria 
would make any concessions to get it, even to the extent of 
It was hoped that America would use 
her influence to bring this about as no other great power could 
be trusted: Already there were indications that Great Britain 
was manipulating Greece and Thrace for selfish purposes. 
Bulgaria is a peasant country with no large land holdings 
and a small working class, so that the agrarians constitute the 
dominant party and are in sharp conflict with the radical so- 
cialists. There is, of course, narrowness, autocracy, and cor- 
ruption, but in the present world all judgments of states 


must be relative and charitable, for the old saying about — 
throwing stones, and glass houses, was never more applicable. 


I was talking with Mr. Paeff, editor of Mir, Bulgaria’s lead- 
ing paper, and also secretary of the Academy of Science—one 
of the most intelligent men I met in Europe. He said he 
was a member of the conservative party. After he had told 
me his political beliefs, I exclaimed, “If you are a conser- 
vative, show me a radical. If you were in America, the 
attorney-general would look upon you with suspicion.” 


Al 


though we sat within a few hundred feet of the royal palace, i 
his faith in democracy filled me with inspiration. The agrari- 
an majority, like all agrarians, tends to be conservative and it — 


has much to learn, but so far as I am aware there is no po- — 
litical party in power anywhere in the world which is dis- — 


playing conspicuous wisdom. In Bulgaria, however, the agrari- _ 


an government has taken an advanced position on many ques- — 


tions and will give impetus to many new issues; among others, — 


that of a federation of the Balkans, having already made defi- é 


nite overtures to Rumania and Jugoslavia. 


A visit to Bulgaria certainly upsets preconceived ideas. The — 


disillusionment is as great as that which greets Europeans who 


come to America expecting to find Indians thronging the — 


streets of New York city. To Balkanize may yet come to 


mean to federate and to cooperate; at least this is the inner — 
impulse, and the rest of the world should try to help it rather — 
than to sit back and say it is impossible, or to follow the his- — 
toric precedent of stimulating antagonisms in order that the — 


great powers may reap the benefit. 
Hersert ADOLPHUS MILLER. — 


Oberlin College. 
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| By Shei 


LEVELAN D denen ie peo between Neveu: 
ber 13 and 22, 1920, raising $4,500,000 to finance 
A the current budgets of its local social service agen- 
cies and to meet its share for state and nation- 
a organizations and. foreign relief for the year 1921. In 
spite of the adverse conditions that prevailed at the time, 
‘the goal was reached and over 175,000 subscribers were se- 
cured. ‘The work was generaled by the Cleveland Communi- 
Ley; Fund, a body made up of representatives of the Welfare 
: Federation, the Jewish Federation, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the contributing public and the mayor and director of 
public welfare as members ex-officio representing the city. 
More than 8,900 people gave active service in various ca- 
pacities. No paid solicitors or organizers were employed and 
no commissions were paid. The pledges are to be paid in 
quarterly installments beginning January 1. Last year, the 
_ campaign secured a little over $4,000,000 in pledges. So. far 
G3 833,000 has been’ collected on these pledges or a little 
over 95 per cent. At the time of writing, there are two weeks 
more before the end of the year and a considerable added 
sum will be received. Last year’s campaign expenses and cost 
me) collection came to about 3 per cent of the total. About 
il $50,c 000 were earned on deposits by the fund and this met ap- 
_ proximately three-fifths of campaign and collection expenses. 
These items will run about the same this year. There have 
een, however, initial expenses incident to the inauguration of 


the future. All the agencies will finish their fiscal year on 
‘December 31, 1920, without deficits for current expenses and- 
able to discount bills. They will face the new year with bud- 
gets pledged and with boards of directors and workers free 
' 0 devote their time and energy to the work in Here and to 


Iti is an annual review of all the social ‘ee Ga a planning 
of the next year ’s work. In Cleveland, and probably all fed- 
‘erated cities, this special process now has back of it the finan- 
cial and service reports which are made monthly throughout the 
ear to the Welfare Federation office. The first step in 
he budget preparation is taken by the % agencies. The Federation 
ffice sends them, about three months prior to the close of the 
scal. year, a budget schedule with items of receipts and ex- 
-penditures duly classified and with the items of expense for 
the last full fiscal. year opposite each heading and in another 
olumn, the expenses of the nine, elapsed months of the then 
current year also set down. Then there is a column for their 


ther column for next year’s needs. With the two years’ 
cts thus before them, the executives and boards proceed with 
r work of arriving at next year’s needs. 

e ob of effectiveness of this procedure grows with 


"DIRECTOR, WELFARE EDER i 


they all meet as a committee of the whole. 


lis comprehensive movement which can be much reduced in _ 


fective i in informing the public about the work of the 


of and during campaigns. 


tributed to every house in Cleveland; : 
“pageants worked out by the schuels child gee and t 


estimate of needs for the remaining three months and still an- 


or ation. It is oe up of coe selected on, the basis 
interest, business ability and knowledge of and sympathy w 
social work. ‘The agencies are asked for nominations and 
effort i is made to secure représentation for all the broad cl 
fications of service. This budget committee is divided 
seven sub-committees; one on hospitals, others on fan 
service, children, and recreation, and the agencies in hs 
functional divisions are assigned to the respective sub- ; 
mittees for special study and recommendation. 
When this work has been completed by each subdiy 
The recomm« 
tions go before them together with the agencies listed alphe 
cally and'after each, these items: total, budget, earning 
come from endowment, gifts needed. When this is approve 
the budget committee, it-goes to the board of trustees o 
Welfare Federation and then to the Community Fund. - 
Jewish Federation budgets are similarly made. Totale 
the year 1921, these figures are as follows: it 


Endow- Gif 
ment and ‘Mise. Nee 


Total Budget Earnings. 
Expense 
Totals for Cleveland 


ASE NCIES |i, 2 piel lars $7,858,496 93,885,534 $835,344 $3,139. 


Added to this, Cleveland’s share for national and 
agencies, foreign telies and a contingent fund to take ca 
emergencies, brings the total of gifts needed to $4,500, : 

This, then, is the basis of the claim of the community. f 
for Cleveland’s attention, It is seen that the agencies earn 
about 11 per cent and this leaves about 38 per cent to be p 
left by those who have died or given in their names, ° 
about 11 per cent and this leaves about 38 per cent to be 
vided by the people of the community in gifts. ua 

_Year-around publicity programs are becoming increa 


In addition, special features are used in ady 
There is great news value i 
‘project which intrinsically concerns the whole commul | 
Not only do the newspapers give generous space but also 
furnish the services of their best talent. 


agencies. 


Thus the de 
facts as well as the principles and methods and ideals o: 
agencies are given a city-wide circulation. 1 van 
_ Among special features used in Cleveland were the § 
ers’ Bureau; thirty films based on the poem, Abou 
Adhem, and the film, The Greatest of These, used if 
‘the movie theatres; an eight- -page rhotogravure secti 
the presenta’ 


universal display of the poster Suppose Nobody Cared. 7 

_ The canvass for pledges was made by an organizatior x 
Raids of three main divisions: One, 30 teams of 10 men 
presided over bya captain. These teams were assigned card; 
had previously been quoted and which represented th 
larger giving ability. Two, an industrial division of 67 t 
which canvassed factories and business houses. “Three, 


sion which canvassed the residence districts. 


ress of the different teams and divisions towaya the 
tive goals and these reports were given in terms of 
centages of total expectations from each unit. 


Cleveland. Its ae Wahieve: that oe are “citizens 
“mean city.” The whole community was in, without 
tion of race or creed. 

vever, in spite of the pull- dict work tiie has been 
3 in Cleveland and other federated cities, and notwith- 
ng the work that has been accomplished in the way of 
lishing standards, budget-study, work-planning and the 
er coordination of social work generally, there are people 
ver the country eae social workers who do not be- 


v iy in spite of the fact that AOS and even years of 
have gone into the preparation and background of such 
i persist in designating this method of money-raising as 
nd campaigns.” ‘This symbol seems ito appeal to them 
rti ent and Cee when applied to this peice It 


derstanding that it begins wenbeue enroute prepara- 

and minus any consideration of a “short or a long plan”; 

ers things up rather quickly without much knowledge of 
- how and, having done ae distributes thom with an 


ey persist in ating the characteristics of the misan- 
opic whirlwind to the federation S community fund idea 


e stork to i. dione and the money which enables it to 
ne are irreparable parts of one. ‘great whole. | 


te plan. They believe that any wav procedure gets 
its make are doomed to failure, consequences akin to those 


© agencies with total budgets approximating $50, 000,000 ; 
ne second city something like 400 organizations with a 
business of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 a year, 
in or Heed, 517 ‘organizations with Cadeets of 1 more than 


at responsibility for ets is voluntarily assumed. 
work they do i is of a public nature and has broad public 
social implication and responsibility. These organizations 
accepted service in this important field. Together, these 
d and ‘supported agencies constitute what 
e might. call he unofficial government. The aggregate of 

work and t ee eet spent in our respective cities Soe: 


agencies, the matter of their support and management becomes 


small a percentage of people do give when there are so man 
‘social worker in the city of Cleveland became a contributor. 


tion? If not, is part of the answer to be found in the fact 


; siderable number and therefore do not give at all? 


- They Aieemincatly heliove . 


d They are | 
ly opposed to the gathering of money without budget- | 
udy, work-plarining and efforts at standardization and co- 


en one icine that i in our Mace city there are about . are then themselves solicited to go to such functions and buy 


or raffle for the things which they have themselves donated. — 


_ than a_year! 
social workers are in subtle danger of taking on the insidious 


progress in working together. 


ts ine to ie psa service ‘agencies ee Philadel 
[See the Survey for Dec. 11, page 392], finds that 
bout. 2.5 per cent of the population At Philadelphia are con 
tributors to these causes. It is probable that these figure 
would be eae eae correct for the average untederate 
“city. . yah 
If then these services are needed in our cities as admittedly 
they_are, if the town is not complete without hospitals, home 
service agencies, settlements, children’s organizations, nursing — 


bodies, Red Cross, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, recreation - 


a vital matter. 
population does all the giving? 


Is it satisfactory then if 2.5 per cent of the 
How does it happen that so 


Why have they not enrolled a larger number of 
Here is an illustration that 
In the recent campaign, every — 


agencies? 
the population as supporters? 
will probably be of interest. 


What percentage of social workers are contributors to social. 
work in unfederated cities? Is the percentage of givers 
among social workers larger than that of the general popula- 


that there are, as indicated above, something like 1,000 agen- 
cies, 517 agencies, 400 agencies respectively in our larger 
cities? Does it mean that they do not know how to get hold, 
that it is practically impossible for them to give to any con-. 
‘Tf this 

is the case with social workers, is it also true of others? When — 
the case is stated and the total bill is known, it affords an_ 


opportunity not only for social workers but for others to give 


in accordance with ittheir means and what is an appropriate 
sum toward a known end. : 8 
Citizens in unfederated cities are coming to be more and 
more perplexed and bewildered. Nobody has ever told them — i 
what the total bill is. They are approached by a growing. 
number of agencies, by telephone, letters, personal appeals, 
pamphlets, by case stories. They are asked to buy tickets to 
charity balls, to play cards, to respond to tag days and in 
multitudinous ways to contribute to a never-ending succession: 
of solicitations. Moreover, business concerns especially are 
asked in addition to give unusual concessions in ‘prices, to 
donate commodities, to give articles for prizes and raffles and 


If the irresponsible panhandler and mendicant has been more 
or less eliminated, he is not missed very much for there is no_ 
absence of seemingly indiscriminate solicitation. One middle ¢ 
western city is said to have had over 150 tag days in less _ 
It often seems that charitable agencies and 


characteristics of mendicancy which they themselves have 
zealously tried to cure in those who are the objects of their 
concern. — ‘ . i 

The federation or community fund movement is engaging — 
in an effort to arrive at a better understanding, coordination, 
standardization and financing of these social forces. We have | Be 
for a long time been talking cooperation and we have made a 
It does not get itself done by | By aa 
repeating the phrase. The federation movement is trying to 
get an understanding of the collective purposes which ought 1M 


i. through which. these fade may progres sively be worked 
The movement is new. There i is no ready-made panacea or 
problem- free solution, and of course federation people are per- 


— fectly conscious of many difficulties and problems to be met. 


_ However, the course thus far pursued gives an increasing con- 
 viction to those who are back of this idea that they are pro- 
ceeding along right lines and that the movement has laid hold 

_ of certain fundamentals. It is a mistake for opponents of the 


idea to assume that federations are interested solely in fin- 


ancing. 
It would have been interesting if the handbook recently 
‘issued on Councils of Social Agencies had included the pro- 
grams and accomplishments in cities where, in addition to the 
usual functions of councils, they were also interested in 
_ finances. For instance, it would have been interesting in this’ 
article, had space permitted, to mention a health and hospital 
survey, a study of children’s agencies and consequent program, 
JB, ey study, a campaign which resulted in a five to one 


“The Young Visiter” 


For those who met Mrs. Barnett, there is simply no other title to put over this interview. Sir James's 
For this traveler in her seventies brought not only her vintaged experiences as manager of the gar- 
den suburb at Hampstead, but no less the inveterate spirit of her younger days in London’s East End. The 
real estate men, social workers, health officers, chamber of commerce people and the like who listened to 
her talks in various cities in Canada and the United States were not let off with an exchange of floor plans 
and lantern slides; they must be off and doing with her down alleys and up tenement stairs. 
her old time social rebellion in her reaction to what immigrant families have to put up with in our cities. 
a foreigner, had every hospitality extended to her; what of these other visitors. 
‘nett consented to share her impressions quite frankly with Survey readers. 
bit of British savor without losing any of their “punch”? for Americans by being cast in the form of a typical 

interview in the London press —Tue EpIirTor. aes 


tab fits. 


RS. S. A. BARNETT, C.B.E., whose work with 
her husband, Canon Barnett, at Toynbee Hall, 
As hardly better known than her own work as a 

pioneer in housing reform and as the instigator of 
ae Hampstead Garden Suburb, London, recently paid a six- 


terest SuRvEY readers. 
“No! I beg you do not been by asking me what I think 
is America,” said the lady. ‘‘How can I sum up a thou- 
_sand impressions on a hundred subjects in half an hour? 
_ I know only that I have had what you call a ‘good time,’ and 
have been almost buried under evidences of kindness and) good 
feeling.” 
“But surely you expected that to happen, Mrs. Barnett? 
A good many of us have read your life of your husband.” 
Das knew that my American friends would ‘be glad to see 
me, and. I have received enough letters from readers of my 
book to know that for my husband’s sake I should receive a 
- welcome, but otherwise the impression had been given that 
_ English people were not altogether wise to travel in the 
United States just now.’ 
_ “Why not?” 
“Tt was said that the differences about the League of 
_ Nations had created unkind feelings. Indeed, one of the 


side how warmly England appreciated their joining in the 
war, and how deep was the hope that the American and Eng- 


to maintain the peace of the world.” 

“But it was to talk on housing that was the ostensible rea- 
son of your visit. Was it not?” . 

_ “Yes. The Federation of Settlements invited me to give 


final method of money-raising has been arrived at. Th 
/paigns, as carried on, have been helpful in challengit 
attention of the Gihale community and presenting to 
total needs and certain broad problem phases of the w 


method in meeting the financial side of federation any | 


i weeks’ visit to the United States and saw much that will in- 


lives nobly lived. ideals patiently pursued, and dull wor 


_ reasons that brought me over was to tell the people on this — 


lish speaking people would unite in some form of organization 


Dy 


FE eration worl ers: not assume adee dha any fix 


Just as there has never been any fixed and crystallized — 
of financing individual agencies, so there are variation 8 


‘The whole broad question of coordination, mobilization' 
providing funds for social work is to the front in practi( 
every city. Why should not the SurvEY open its colt 
to a thorough-going forum on this whole question so thai 
many important phases may be adequately discussed ? 
over, can not the SURVEY put the best talent it can comr 
on the subject to make an impartial study and to give 
readers the benefit of such inquiries and observations as 
be eoiexed hot out of the field? Be 


There was all 
She, 
Before leaving, Mrs. Bar- 
Those impressions will gain a 


lectures in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Haven, Washington, Boston, and New York, on hot 
In each town I was the guest of the settlement, and 
had the valued opportunity of learning those facts whicht 
be gained only by experience and by intimate, affection 
relation with people usually out of the sights and the sou : 
of happy, normal folk.” i 
“And what did you think of settlement work in Americ: 
“So much that to tell you a fourth part would r 
another article, but the united impression was yaaa | ) 


fatiguingly performed, but if I begin on settlements there 
‘be no time to talk on housing, and bi is what you wai 
hear of.” 
“Yes, please, for it will be helpful to hear of what) 
Baglich, expert thinks.” - 
“You must first know the grounds of my opinion,” re 
Mrs. Barnett. “In every town I went, either with the o 
inspectors or some one well acquainted wath the neighbor 
to see the very worst condition that prevailed, then th 
homes or hovels which had been repaired, and then such 
amples of ‘model’ dwellings as existed. Then I drove arot 
the neighborhoods where the well-to-do and the rich lis v 
so that I could ascertain the standard of home-making A 
money permitted it to be reached.” 
“And what did you find?” : 
“A terrible difference between what was considered 
able if it could be obtained, and what the poor had to put 
with. Indeed the difference seemed to be accepted wi 
question, for even the model dwellings were erected with t 
minimum of what was hygienically necessary, and with” 
consideration at all for the provision of beauty and pleas 


areal they. should do 
Id for others as you ‘would they 
‘ald build for you.’ It would not. have mattered if all 
ownspeople were housed on the basis of hygienic require- 
ts, but in the presence of beautiful mansions, extravagant- 
iA nished, abundantly lit, gorgeously appointed, the knowl- 
of the hovels in which the majority lived created sad 
ts—almost provoked embittered intentions.” 
d did you find the hovels,’ as‘ you call them, very 


€s, eee i can never roe the alleys of Washington 
‘the colored people live. I stood there having just 
my back on the glistening palace buildings of that 
ful city, and bore indescribable stinks while the officials 
ned that the houses on one side of the alley were con- 
, and that therefore the drains had not been connected 
the sewers. I am haunted by’the faces of those kindly 
e degraded by their conditions which Mey are, by the 
of modern civilization, helpless to remedy.” 
id you ascertain why the order of condemnation had not 
carried out?” 
asked, but the old excuse of the high cost of- building 
sal the reply I obtained and I got no answer when I said, 
£ course, it won’t be remunerative expenditure, but it must 
done. The war was not remunerative expenditure, but 
ndertaken. Then the whole nation was organized for 
Why not organize the whole nation for righteousness, 
the first step would be to create homes for the people.’ ” 
Has this principle been recognized in England, Mrs. 
tt?” 
Yes! England has decided to spent what is Pane to 
dred million dollars a year for the next sixty years in 
iding homes for the people, homes built on varied but 
oved plans—each house to be surrounded by a garden 
of which is controlled by the limit of placing okie 
only on an acre.” é 
would be difficult to imagine such a housing scheme 
out say for the industrial classes in New York.” 
Doubtless, but you have not faced the transport solution 
When into that has been put some of the fine brains of 
country, men-and’ women, and when compulsory powers 
d purchase. have been obtained, the solution of finding 
for the people will not be invisible—but, meanwhile, 
les me why you receive more and still more immi- 
. In America I have been welcomed into a large num- 
houses and have been given the best. Indeed the host 
hostess have turned out their own rooms for me—but 
‘nation does not thus treat her guests. She allures them 
their own countries, with the sunshine, the food, the 


Little ee with liquid eyes, 
_ So recently come from Italian skies, 


Trotting around on your tiny feet, 

Your playground the court and the city street, 
“a ¢ . 4 h 
Never a brook, nor a flower, or tree, 

Or bird, for your beautiful eyes to see, 


\ 


people, the Lae the hee they love? ind fae they come, j H 


p there i is no guest chamber ready for them. On the contrary, 


* 


they have to spend the savings so laboriously accumulated, on 
inducing some of their compatriots to overcrowd still further 
and take them in. 
and so rich, should act thus.” 


“You have seen things that evidently shock you even after 


thirty-three years in Whitechapel.” 
“Shock me! — Yes, indeed! 


Oh! it is too terrible that you, so great 


I have never seen anything ~ 

in England or indeed Europe (and the Canon and I liked © 

the poor, so we usually visited their quarters) to compare 
with what I have seen in Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh. 
You can vote me a silly old lady, but in the last town I wept 
as I stood among the crazy, stinking tenements, the narrow iy 
“courts ‘strewn with garbage, utterly unfit for even’ pigs to 
live in, and realized that it was followers of Christ who lived 
in real-homes the other side of the valley and owned the ~ 


factories which coined money, and yet allowed their fellow we 


human beings to have no where else to go.” 

“But the remedy, Mrs. Barnett, the remedy? 
that.” 

“The remedy is to rouse the conscience of the American 
people. Do you realize that your action about prohibition has 
staggered the civilized world into amazed admiration, and if 


you can do that, you can tackle your housing problem. You 


don’t know about it, and so you don’t care; but when you 
know, you will care, and when you care, you will remedy. 
Only I do, do hope you won’t zone the different classes into 
separation. You talk now of equality and don’t act it. If 
you add different zones for different social classes, the world 
will become a dead letter, and with separation will come the 
ignorance which breeds antagonism and the class troubles 
that we have in England.” ; 

“Do I understand that you propose all kinds ot people 
should live together? It sounds Utopian.” 

“Tt is Utopian when existing. only in thought, but quite 
simple when made a reality. The idea has been carried out 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb, near London, where 10,000 


‘people of many social classes dwell in neighborliness, paying 


rent from 3sh. 3d. a week to £400 a year, and becoming ac- 


quainted by sharing the common interests of gardening, dis-' 
cussing current events, and enjoying music, pageants, and art | 


interests together.” 
“But our foreigners, Mrs. Barnett? What of them?” 


“IT am always being told that you: are assimilating them, 


and that they are all to become Americans,” was the reply. 


Tell me — 


“If you have, to use one of my old nurse’s expressions, ‘bitten 
off more than you can chew,’ the remedy is in your own hands. _ 


Don’t take more on your plate.” 
given advice, the talk ended. 


TO LITTLE CONCETTA 


Soon to your house I shall watch you go, 
‘The number, “three twenty” of tenement row, 
“ a 
Maybe the blue sky will smile on you there, 
When you’re at the top of the fortieth stair. 


Little Concetta! You may not know, 
It’s said to confess that these things are so, 


It seems, yes! it seems, we should welcome thee, 
To some fairer part, of this “Land of the free!” 


ANNA 


MEDARY. 


And with that picturesquely nah 


OOPERATIVE ownership as applied to the purchase 
of moderate priced apartments in New York city is the 
outcome of a demand for ownership. With the insufh- 
cient supply of homes in that city, rents have been increased 
until they reached such a basis that the state legislature, last 
April, passed rent laws to help the tenants temporarily, with 
the result that no new housing for rental has been started 
while restrictive legislation prevails.’ 
To meet these conditions, The Queensboro Corporation, 
- owners of some fifty odd apartment buildings, accommodating 
_ one thousand families, presented what is known as the Jack- 
son Heights Plan of Tenant-Ownership of Apartments, to 
provide a means by which the apartment buildings could be 
- sold to other than speculators, many of whom were at the 
time profiteering in rents. Some thirty or more apartment 
buildings ‘at Jackson Heights, accommodating about — six 
hundred families, were offered to the tenants and the public 
for purchase on a cooperative basis. “The success of this plan 
was immediate and has continued. The majority of the resi- 
‘dents of Jackson Heights are now tenant-owners. 


chasing movement : 

Increased interest in home owning; 

- Good home environment; } 
Reasonable prices for. accommodations ; 
Favorable terms for purchase; 

Protection against increased rents. 


The general plan may be summarized under four heads: 
I. A cooperative ownership corporation, the entire stock of 
~ which is held by the stockholders in proportion to the number 
-. of rooms occupied by them. All apartments in a given build- 
ing have been leased to stockholders of the corporation for 
| their own personal, exclusive and permanent occupancy. 
2. Each tenant leases an apartment from his own corporation, 
which lease is automatically renewable from year tq year, 
_ thereby giving the tenant-owner ‘permanent possession. ‘The 
lease may be terminated at the end of any year by proper 
notice given by the tenant-owner. The premises are then 
rented by the corporation in the ordinary way at the pre- 
 vailing rent. : 


¢ ‘1 Extract gtoin a paper read at the Bridgeport conference of the National 
Housing Association. 


described in the accompanying article. 


A Cooperative 


‘There are five important reasons for this great home pur- 


all burden and care in connection with the managemen 


. the actual cost of running the building and all rent paid 


interest, light of public halls, water rentals and ba | 
-and repairs. 


A COOPERATIVE VENTURE IN HOUSING 


Interior of one of the blocks on Jackson Heights operated and owned ater the plan 
It also embodies one of the latest advances made in 
apartment house construction, admitting ample light and air to every room without loss of 

economy in the use of the block as a whole. 


eed | 

u 4 i # ¥ | 
3. Each tenant-owner pays a monthly rent to his own corpor 
tion at the prevailing rental value for the premises occupi 
This rent is fixed and canhot be raised without his consent, 


4. Each tenant- -owner is a director of the c@rporation, and | 
‘the declared policy of the directors of the corporation 
divide all surplus earnings over and above the cost of oper 
tion, fixed charges and amortization. These earnings a 
‘estimated to average about 7 per cent per annum on the it! 
vestment. ‘ 


There is, of course, no restriction nae the sale of his. 
by a tenant-owner, but such sale would not carry the right 
the buyer to, occupy an apartment, unless he’ conformed to } 
standard of tenancy set by the corporation. The seller 
the right to set his own price for the sale of his stock, 
desired, the corporation_will endeavor ‘to sell his stock | 
him, charging the customary commission. 

‘The corporation, as agent for the tenant-owners, collet 
the rent and makes all the disbursements on account of | 
operation of the building. The balance is a surplus which 
available for dividends, which can be declared from time|® 
time by the directors of each corporation. Apart from “If 
duty of the tenant-owners as directors. of the corporation. 
meet twice a year to declare dividends, they are relieved fr 


the building. The tenant-owner is living in his apartmer 


excess of this actual cost comes back to him. 

The mortgage is reduced annually by a sinking fund tal 
from the monthly rentals paid in by the tenant-owners. 
is thus gradually reduced and paid off over a period of - yea 
The rentals also pay all the operating expenses of the bui 
ing, such as taxes, insurance, heat, janitor service, mort 


By the terms of its charter, each corporati 
limited to the ownership, maintenance and improvement 
a specific plot of ground and the building’ thereon. Each ec 
poration elects its own officers, but no officer receives a sal: 

The sale price of each building includes all taxes and. asse! 
ments paid to the time of passing of the title. It includes al 


NAG architect is Andrew J. Thomas 


e as to what activities he desires. “He may join all or 
| There i is no solicitation nor assessment unless he parti- 
Gas and ‘electricity. is metered ‘separately to each 
| apartment and is paid. for by the. occupant, 


€ a marvelous work in assisting the purchasers of 
amily houses, particularly i in the rural communities and 
uburbs, AP he cooperative or tenant- -ownership plan of 
“ownership affords the same opportunity to those who, 
rae fount of convenience and economy in time and expense, 
Oo live i in an apartment. 


; Epwarp A. “MacDoucaut. 
at, Queensborough Corporation. i 


4 F ederal. Building Loans 


riticism of Senator Kenyon’s bill (S. 2492) providing for 
building loans from federal funds through building and 
sociations. An alternative form for a federal mort- 
ank was outlined by Mr. Comey in the Survey for Au- 


conference of the National Municipal League. 
“F patiaaee Review Jer shits ua uetina 


[See Na- 


ne Gime to Peace ea pane ke Raneoption of 
rt agencies ? aL do not believe so. Any eroup of borrow- 


limited aiyideud company, the cooperative association (of 
wers, not lenders), the chamber of commerce itself, 


lopments of recent years. None of these will normally 


ntly could not. 


largest single factor of the home financing of today, do not 
resent have the resources to finance a real building boom, 
as all are clamoring | for, and I have seen nothing to con- 
me that any large. number of them will seek materially 


- subscribers by so doing. It is just this and other similar 


eereedy me decal, bank will M acoomplish this. ye 


ay 


or aapeied oR ne: prospective home builders 
prin arily. associations of lenders: not borrowers, and must 


ARTHUR G Comey. 


of nian 


or the ‘aetil of a Seta air port. 


Ane EN et 


uestion is a field of about eighty acres, situated 


pat ee the Milwaukee Post office 


enant-owner is his own | 


he building and loan associations of the United States 


16, 1920, and discussed at greater length at the Indianapo- 


t by being forced to get its mortgage money from a build- 
nd loan association ; in fact, under the usual by-laws it 


ver, the balaine uy fea Ea aebas, wile perhaps — 


ease their” resources: through | federated bonds, unless 4 Mae city ef Amsterdam, Holland, found iteelt, sorted, 


th they can be shown a substantial monetary gain to - 


ts that we are now seeking to squeeze out of the home 


game. Opportunity for associations of borrowers to | construction. 


‘ties presented an unusual problem of management. 


s, but the fact remains that, as constituted today, they 


: into the hands of women. 
rd the nterests of their depositors. What we need to. 


families with five or more children; 


to which many of them have not been accustomed, is one of 
the managers’ duties. 


utes drive from the heart of the city — 


e 


Cm ft oe oS oe oe fem} oe 


ah { dn the 
Hertfordshire [J 
ee 


Ti is not me to waste two hours daily in pe 
buses and trams to and from the workshop, leaving 
no time nor energy for leisure or recreation, ~ 


a Woes Caden City « a man’s ae will aes near 
his work in a Aah and healthy atmos pe 1 


| He Sill have time & ener 
_ after his work i is done for leisure & recreation 


or particulars ie Housing & Factory Sites apply to i 
Estate Offices, Welhvyn Garden Oty, Herts. 


HOW AN ENGLISH GARDEN CITY ADVERTISES ITSELF | . ys 


and other establishments benefited by aerial mail and_pass- 
enger service. Recommendations for its regulation have been 


_made by the Aero Club of Wisconsin and by experts of the 
War Department. 
ding or other local housing companies are all promising — 


The former demand immediate feport to 
the airport custodian after landing; permits of pilots to be 
withdrawn after willful violation of rules; traffic rules re- 
garding passing of airplanes, height of flight, crossing, land- 
ing and parking; and prohibition of “stunts.” Other recom- — 
mendations relate to the physical equipment of the landing’) 
field, supply of services and of shelter. 


Woman House Managers 


several years prior to the war, to start extensive re-housing 
plans for inhabitants of the oldest and most congested sections 
of the-city. In spite of the war, it has completed some four 
thousand dwellings and has some six thousand more under | 
Built in part on purpose to house the poorest - 
and most neglected members of the community, these proper. 
After a. 
study of the matter and a visit to England, Mr. Keppler, the 
chairman of the city’s housing department, decided to adopt — 
the Octavia Hill system of management and put this entirely 
He was fortunate in finding two 
Dutch women who had been trained for such work in London 
and there is now a staff of thirteen managers under a woman 
chief superintendent. In the assignment of tenements, care 
is taken, first, to provide adequate Nokenaraodation for facules 
with Several children. Some blocks are, in fact, reserved for 
and families with a 
member suffering from tuberculosis are specially provided, for . 
in dwellings with a sleeping porch or garden. ai: 
Instruction of tenants in the use of modern home fittings 


The managers also cooperate with 


’ 


none of the unseen but important 


he voluntary ; agencies in gurher of home ec 
tion and in rendering social service in various forms. Under 
the city’s scheme, which is expressly for the poorest, no “un- 
- deserving” families are excluded from these new houses; but 
if families are destructive, noisy, drunken, or do not pay 
their rents regularly, they may be removed into blocks special- 
ly set aside for the less desirable group. Here they are under 
strict supervision and subject to special educational efforts. 
- While elsewhere a manager looks after two hundred families, 
_ the managers here are resident and are given not more than 
twenty-five homes to superintend. As the profession of house 
manager is new for women in Amsterdam, new members of 
this staff must attend courses at the University School of 


ae Social Work, 


parece i Clothes 


CITY, like a small boy, has its problem of clothes. 

Some there are with elbows sticking out from sleeves 
that have become too tight. Some parade in suits cut too 
generously from father’s “second best.” And some, resplend- 
ent with new sweat- 
ers and caps, wear 
outworn — shoes, 
stockings full of 
holes and pants that 
have long seen their 
best - days. Then 
again there are those 
which are ‘respect- 
able enough in out- 
ward appearance but 
beneath wear under- 
clothes unfit to hang 
on the line to meet the neighbors’ gaze. The intelligent city 
father plans a little ahead in providing for the youngster’s 
wardrobe. He knows that there must be room enough to 
stretch and, though an occasional patch may do no harm, he 


GROWTH CF POPULATION 
MICHIGAN 


FLINT 


: _ 9803 


will see ito it that the boy’s clothes make for self-respect and 
comfort, fit the needs of a strenuous life and, withal, are of 
true economy in wearing quality. Some towns grow quicker . 


than others. In a recent picture of Grand Rapids, the SuRVEY 

_ described a city of slow and regular growth. Another 

_ Michigan city, Flint, more resembles the lanky boy who shoots 

up all of a sudden. It is the main merit of the report on 

_ Fiint’s city plan, just published by the City Planning Board, 

_ that in measuring for the city’s new clothes allowance for 

comfort, beauty, dignity, solidity, strenuous exercise of a city’s 

normal functions, and room for further growth is made and 

0 “service” elements is sacri- 
 ficed to mere outward appearance. 

The work of John Nolen, city planner, and Bion J. Arnold, 
‘transportation engineer—the plan for Flint, as will be ex- 
pected, is constructed on a sound basis of preliminary survey 
and study. The growth of the school population and the need 
for playgrounds receive as full consideration as the variety 
in land values, the street plan, the transportation requirements 
of the city’s industries'‘and the urgent demand for more houses 
_ and a better housing policy. It is one of the few recent plans 
_ that provide for the needs of aviation. A generously laid out 
civic center is to coordinate the official activities and at the 
_ same time act as a great public forum. The zoning plan is 
- on the now accepted lines, with two types of residential dis- 
__tricts. A concerted effort to build more houses of a substantial 

_ character is still under way and, owing to high land values, 
_ will probably result mainly in suburban development. Of the 
_ future, the report says: 
; Picture, if you please, this city in 1950. Its population, in all 
_ probability, will exceed 200,000 persons. It will be a city known 
_ not only for its industrial output but also for its outpouring of 


human happiness and social content. It will be a city of schools 
and playgrounds, of parks and recreation facilities, of neigh- 


dition was intensified by the hundreds of thousands who ¢ 


: R 
borliness and con 
and ou 
foll 


worthy toil, and me 
_ ‘more than wages and duties. | \ eau 

Already several public-spirited Citizens have given val 
land to tthe city in realization of this plan, and others are 
operating to the same end. But current land values see i 
be the outstanding difficulty i in the way of the rapid Proj | 
which public opinion in the city generally demands. ff!” 


Houses for Working Weald 


‘HE whole country is ringing with the demand for Bi 
; solution of the housing problem; but in very few cas 
any consideration being given to the need of housing in 
terms of the wage earning or salaried girl and woman. — 
fore the wat the problem of this girl or woman was criti 
There was “nothing to be had.” During the war the « 


f 


from homes in country and outlying districts to work in y 
time centers for war-time purposes. Still no building ait 
at their needs. Since the Armistice, thousands have g 
home, but other thousands have come out from hon 
raced by high wages and high city living, and 
ing this time still no building of any kind that could 4 
their needs. Since 1914, the men’s wage-rise has fac 
stripped, in most cases, the wage increase of women, and | 
average landlady still prefers to rent to men because they ¢ 
less trouble, cost less and pay more. 
There is no question that in the majority of cities” ql 
towns, as far as girls and women are concerned, a deplora 
if not desperate, condition exists. For the minimum wi 
worker only the cheapest possible accommodation can be 
pected. “The cheapest possible in actual dollars and cent 
almost always the worst from the points of view of OV 
crowding, sanitation and moral strain. ‘The worst is the 
resource for those whose pocketbooks are the slimmest @ 
who are in greatest need of conditions that safeguard heaby, 
morality, efficiency and courage. Those who know our aif 
report truly shocking conditions. Four walls and a roof 
better than none, and as many as can crowd into eacl 
several beds in one room and think themselves: lucky to I 
secured any shelter, while on the other hand they rage age 
the discomfort and the exorbitant rent forced upon ther 
a too tolerant community. Even the business and profess 
woman, whose pocketbook is sufficient for her needs coul¢ 
but find a vacant room, is forced to double up with fri 
There are now millions of women earning their way in 
industrial, mercantile and professional life of this cou 
who of necessity must live away from home. The bu: 
world does not realize, though here and there individual ¢ 
ployers are awakening to the fact, that there is an intif 


METHOD RECOMMENDED for PROVIDING 
HOMES for WORKING WOMEN , | 


Survey of actual conditions; 


Consideration of facts by Young Women’s Christian Ass 
ciation and representatives of the entire community ; , 
Agreement on a six- or eight-year program ‘that will elim: 
inate the present dangerous conditions and provide fairl 
well for the need; 


Trust fund for construction provided by few or many [pr 
‘ceeds to revert to fund for further building]; By 


Provision for erection under chamber of commerce scheme S 


Popular subscriptions as hitherto; , a 


Educational governing bodies to build at their own one _7 


/ Cooperative housing societies for women, paralleling t 
Beekman, Hill Association, New York; 
All housing propositions, whether for low wage persons ¢ 


otherwise, to be on a sound economic basis—i. e.; m 
making, not supported by charity. ° ; 


a 


ic, CAE ake els, ee oe and taxes. 
e problem of housing girls and women is altogether too 
for solution by any one organization. It is a community 
djlem. ‘The. needs of the following groups must be met: 

imum wage,” business and professional, those between 
two classes, the traveling woman who needs a decent but 
Bs ensive hotel, the traveling girl or woman in difficulties, 

» heeds the traveler's lodge as guest of the community, and 
, but by no means least, the student. In some cases, though 
tration last year in certain educational centers greatly 
tripped the accommodation available, those same centers 


. any provision whatsoever for extra accommodation. 
jiven at present prices, buildings of the large boarding 
ne type, housing 175 to 200 girls, can be erected and 
rated so as to net 4 per cent interest on the entire invest- 
it in land, construction and equipment. 
able for business and professional women can be built at 
sent prcies and be made to pay 6 per cent on the invest- 
at. ‘A cooperative housing association, the first in the 
ntry among ‘women, is prosperously proceeding on its way 
New York city. An investment of $1,000 per person, or 
000 per apartment, with 5 per cent guaranteed on the 
lestmefit and a share in the net profits pro rata to rent 
dj is the basis on which this solution of their on is 
ig tried out by 44 business women. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association at its national 
juarters has an architectural bureau in which for some 
Je studies have been made of floor plans to meet the fore- 
tng needs—the boarding home that is absolutely the most 
nomical to build, on the cheapest lot in. fireproof construc- 
1, built high and narrow for large cities; or the same for 
ill towns or suburbs; or large homes Soe wide and low 
cheap ground, with all that is essential and without fancy 
ls. There are one-room, two-room and three-room plans, 
1 with bath and kitchen, for those who want to furnish 
hemselves and to keep house in the cities. From the 
€ apartment scheme in which for about $5,000 a woman 
(own her cottage or her own plot of land and share in 


ible bedroom with closets and furniture, many detailed 
lies are available. 


dome sixty Y. W. C. A’s are at work on plans for housing 


Phineton, opposite the Union Depot. In one state alone 
exas) four cities (Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Wichita 
)) are facing the need for housing. Each Of these cities 
spend on housing part of recent financial campaign 
ults, totaling over $2,000,000. BLANCHE GEary. 


Saving by Zoning 


ROUGHOUT the country, the interest in zoning— 

. chiefly as a stabilizer of land values—is growing at a 

rate. 

Wunication speaks of more than a hundred communities 

it are on the Point of starting proceedings for zoning ordin- 

2es. He mentions two instances as illustrating the economy 

Z01 ering: B 

I 

a In New York city the increased taxes based on the benefits 

rising from the zoning law have already paid the cost of draft- 

* the ordinance and maps several times over. Millions are 

ing saved in transit extension because now at last the en- 

ie know exactly the kind and amount of development pos- 

in each section of the city. 

Bei claims it would have saved two.and a half million 
ol lars in the extension of its sewer system had the zoning been 
ewe earlier, — 


~Water system extension, paving programs, 
fire wa i school pees in New York, St. Louis 


accepted a further great increase in enrollment without 


Rooming houses 


itor’s service, to the plan of a minimum-sized single or 


A hotel for 340 beds is in course of construction at’ 


George B. Ford, technical adviser, in a recent 


every course. 
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Graphic representation of the increase in population, decrease im 

housing accommodations and the startling increase in building cost 

in St. Louis, Mo., from a report on that city’s housing problem by — 
the City Plan Commission 


and Newark are showing marked savings, thanks to a definite 


plan of growth for the city. 

Mr. Ford and his partner E. P. Goodrich have come to the 
conclusion that zoning can, to great advantage, be simplified 
from the iten to nineteen different kinds of districts usually. 
adopted to perhaps six types of coterminous districts. In their 
plan for East Orange, N. J., they found it possible to make 
certain zoning districts coterminous with fire limits under the 
building code and to cover everything that has to do with 
building, formerly contained in seven or eight different or- 
dinances, in two, the building code and the zoning ordinance. 

! 


Estate Management 


COLLEGE of Estate Management has recently ob- 
tained a charter in England and will open in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, in April. It is under the auspices of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute and has for its — 
principal aim the promotion by all educational methods of the 
study of subjects pertaining to the control of land and house 
property. Students intending to practice in the country will 
specialize in agricultural law and forestry. Tuition by cor- 
respondence is one of the contemplated methods and a course © 
is planned leading to a B. S. degree in estate management — 
recently instituted by London University. Land surveying, 
the valuation of land and buildings, the principles of taxation | 
and the construction of buildings are subjects included in 
The experience in England as elsewhere has 
been that the well-being and prosperity of tenants depend — 
largely on the efficiency with which estates are managed, and _ 
recent investigations have shown a marked diversity of condi- 
tions not due altogether to the possession or non-possession of 
good intentions on the part of landlords but largely to the — 
extent ‘to which they have been able, either pe rsonally on th 
through their agents, to react to changes in economic con- — 
ditions and to base their relationship to their tenants upon 
familiarity with their every day problems. 


Beating the 


HE defeat of the so-called anti-health measures in 
California and Oregon last fall, previously referred to 
in the Survey for November 20 [page 270] is so 
_ notable an example of a successful campaign of public health 
_ education on a large scale that its methods should be under- 
' stood and studied. 
Here was a situation in two great Paks states in which 


individuals or organizations interested in so-called -drugless | 


medicine had joined forces, tacitly if not openly, with the antu- 
vaccinationists, with the anti-vivisectionists, and with sects 
- to whom disease is a figment, and curative or preventive medi- 
cine is erroneous and unnecessary. Here were states in which 
democracy was expressing itself through the initiative and 
referendum, carried to thé point, in California, of presenting 
every voter of the state with twenty different initiative meas- 
ures, on which a yes or no vote was to be given. In many 
communities there were even additional local measures for 
‘similar action. In San Francisco the voter had to vote upon 
twenty state measures and twenty-eight additional local meas- 
ures, a total of forty-eight in all. The judgment of the peo- 
ple thus had to be passed on a variety of subjects. \ Included. 
‘in these were the four of vital interest to personal and public 
health. : 
The first one gave the chiropr actors a special state boat 
ar examiners, composed exclusively of their own number. 
“Chiropractic is one of twenty-seven drugless cults in Cali- 
fornia. Once let the principle of self-direction of one of the 
__ twenty-seven varieties of drugless cults, by a state board of 
’ its own membership, be incorporated in the fundamental law 
of the commonwealth, twenty-six more varieties would have 
ample ground for demanding similar powers. 
The second was the so-called anti-vaccination amendment ; 
- the third, an anti-vivisection amendment; and the fourth, 
one which would have practically repealed the law controlling 
trafic in narcotic drugs. The “quack quartette,” they were 
named by the public health workers of California, ““Meas- 
ures for the protection of individual freedom,” they were 
named by their proponents. 
The appeal to the voters to support these measures was 
subtle and powerful. ‘The American people are generally 
intolerant of interference with individual freedom. Forcing 
one to do a thing which he does not want to do goes against 
the grain in this country. The protection of animals against 
_ “experimentation” and of school children against “regulation 
_ which diminishes parental authority’ carries sentimental 
if weight when waved on a public banner. 
This is particularly true when the real significance of 
i measures requires knowledge about medicine and public health 
_ which the average citizen rarely possesses. Thus the so-called 
_ anti-vaccination amendment to the California Constitution 
‘was much more than simply an anti-vaccination measure. 
reads: 


; ‘No. form of vaccination, inoculation, or other medication 
# . shall hereafter be made a. condition (es admission te or at- 
' tendance in any public school or other educational institution, 
or for the employment of any person in any public office. 


‘Tt is: already provided in the statute law of California that 
vaccination ‘shall not be compulsory when the parents have 

cientious scruples against it. Though camouflaged by its 
onents, “medication” rather than ‘‘vaccination” was the 
big word in this amendment. The effect of the amendment 
would have been to prohibit all ‘medical examinations in 
ublic schools; all medical examination for public office; all. 
anitary control of public school children, such as the ex- 


“Quack Quartette” eo 


prohibited ‘ ‘experimentation on rats, fleas, mosquitoes, r 


‘stand the extent to which the control of yellow-fever, ma 


-largement of certain popular prejudices and sentiment! 


“Celestine J. Sullivan, the executive secretary of the lealy 


‘ness, and a word from a family physician on a matter 
legitimately concerns medical interests, carries weight. 
‘league planned that this word should be personal, 


said, wrote an average of several hundred personal | 


closed which had been printed for this purpose. 


It 


nae 


Phusion from school of ie st aides from. cont 
diseases. 
The so-called anti-vivisection amendment would | 


mice, guinea. pigs, snakes, birds, cats, an dogs, and o 
other animals, regardless of whether the experimentatio) ) 
volyed any cutting or caused any pain.” How much'§. 
the average man understand the extent to which the pr! 
tion of public health against impure milk, tuberculous ¢ 
and many diseases of animals themiselves depend upor 
painless use of animals for testing the presence or absen 

infective agents? How much does the general public w 


typhoid, and typhus, has depended upon the painless ug 
animals by scientists? ‘The technique of the scientist ha 
vanced beyond public. comprehension. 

Thus upon_the~basis of ignorance on one oie and 0 


the other, the ‘‘quack quartette,”” backed by a powerful pi 
ganda on which considerable money seemed to be spent, 
peared certain to sweep the state in the autumn election 

Yet these measures were defeated. They were defeate 
both California and Oregon. Sample. votes from a nu 
of local units in California showed that a larger numb 
votes were cast upon the anti-vaccination measure tha 
any one of the other twenty initiative measures befor 
people of the state, except the alien land law, an amend 
which was at the head of the list, and in ‘which there 
spontaneous popular interest PD TOD 

How was the battle fought? What forces or what stra 
and, tactics won it? Doctors are generally said to 
dividualists, but they are organized, and in this fight 
showed their organization to be effective. There is in ( 
fornia a League for the Conservation of Public Health 
cluding a large per cent of the 5,900 doctors in the s/ 


a speaker and organizer of power, set the whole machiner 
the association to work. A physician bears a peculiarly} 
timate relation to those whom he has attended during A 


physician to patient, and the members of the league, 


each, on personal stationery, making a total of some 300, 
letters sent out by these physicians. All these letters 
envelopes were sent to San Francisco, to have circulars’ 
This 
tralization also served as a means of checking up the ¥ 
of the members. The letters were then returne ‘to € : 
physician’s home town to be mailed. Physicians also $ 
before meetings, and gave out literature, A total of § 
2,000,000 pieces of literature were distributed. 
‘The Southern California Practitioner says in an edit ; 
in the November issue: 
‘It is said that the chiropractors dpents one million in their ca 
paign and Los Angeles county was the center of their fight. 
_the other hand, it is said that the medical profession of L 
Angeles subscribed and sent $5,000 to the Society for the Ce 
servation of Public Health, and that of this $5,000 which 
sent to San Francisco, only $340 was spent in Los A 
county. This victory should teach the medical professio 
it is worth while to, organize and to work together, and D 
should not settle down complacently, but should keep up 
- organization in a most efficient manner for future work. 


Te will be observed that the basis of the SO effect 


: The State yes Oe ‘of Health a 
a last spring asked the assistance of the Metropolitan 
ting: against this dangerous legislation. In California 
we six hundred Metropolitan field representatives, and 
gon about one hundred. Lee K. Frankel, third vice- 


nt of the Metropolitan, who directed. his company’s 
of the “fight,” said: 


Metropolitan agents are closer to the common people 
in probably any one else. They are the only men who have 
ontract to go into the homes every Monday morning. They 
ith them three assets: they know each family intimately ; 
e of the same class as the folks with whom they are 
2) ng ; and they and the company behind them have the con- 
of industrial policy holders who pay to them their weekly 
ts for insurance protection. ° 


7 


rough personal conferences with the agents, followed 
letters, the agents were. interested and informed, and 
see that the Aight, was their fight. An extract ‘from 


Everything Siidicstes that if othe) sicalied bind misnamed ani 
ante amendment is to be defeated, it will be only by the 
which you secure against it. 

= situation is critical, The danger to your children, to 
family, to your relatives and friends, as well as to the 
community, if this amendment should pass, cannot be 
emphasized. It would mean not only that a smallpox epi- 
; might at any time sweep the state, but it means that your 
ren and your policy holders’ children might be compelled 
in school and to be near children with scarlet fever, diph- 
ia, whooping cough, or measles. 

‘heir protection lies in your hands. It depentis absolutely on 
umber of voters you can pledge to vote “no.” If you, as 
as other Metropolitan men, secure as many promises. to 
no as there are policies in your debits, the measure can be 
Jefeated and the children protected. 

lis is a great opportunity to be of service to your policy 
ers, to your state, and to all its citizens; no greater will 
robably ever present itself to you. We know that you will 
ve up to the responsibility. that this places upon you. 

‘Be sure to call on non-policy holders as well as policy holders 
this matter. The, voters must be aroused to the danger they 


wil) ‘bes seen ia the areal to the: bee was three-fold: 
what may be called the selfish appeal, the dangerous 
of this legislation upon the agent’s own family; second, 
ride in the Metropolitan Company of which he was a 

and third, his duty as a citizen. These letters were 
each agent at his home address, “so that his wife 
know what he was doing.” Literature was furnished 
ibution, and outlines for speeches to be given at what- 


was placed on. aie peroneal word to the policy holder 
d ape mei 

California he company daims 3 50,000 a policy 
sy Siren about 120,000 families, and probably one- 


Fsbared yea ofetey, thousand circulars were distributed 
ctly in t homes. : 

Fran el stated that the Mictropotitan put no money 
campaign. There was no paid advertising in the 
rs, and comparatively little money was spent even 
eague for the Conservation of Public Health. A 
' paid “ssa igi) was used by the 


ns 9 ie in Saatobinie aie whole truth, 
| was created, iffie following may nS cited : 


cinated country in Europe, Unvaccinated, 
“during: ‘the years 1908-1910, too late, Vacci- 
there was a total of 917 etc. nated 
cases of smallpox; of these Cases ........ 1002 2528 
‘671 had been vaccinated and % deaths..... 32.0 6.7. 
re-vaccinated, ye Severe cases 37.0 21.0" 
hi 3 % mild cases. 31.0 


of Health, the following paragraph may be quoted: 


- One method used by those in favor of the 


heavy odds. 


weigh and measure the children. 
‘supply every school that might make a similar request, a set 

of scales that could be easily transported from place to place 
“was purchased and seven schools were selected for the dem- 


- was given a tag with his name, his actual valent and height, a 
One father, reading on the tag that 


FROM STATISTICS COMPILE 
THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COs 


In Germany, the best vac- Germany (1896- 1910) 


From the December bulletin of the Chicago Department 
“4 4 
It was often stated before the great world war, that in all 
the broad German Empire there was not a single hospital de-— 
voted to the care and treatment of smallpox. ‘This was due to 
the fact that Germany, whose armies at one time were deci- 
mated with this scourge, recognized the value of vaccination 
and had enacted a compulsory vaccination law, compelling every 
‘man, woman and child, to be vaccinated and re-vaccinated. As 


a result, Germany had no smallpox and no need for smallpox. 
hospitals. 


“quack quar- 

tette” is based upon circular appeals through the mails and 
upon general advertising, paid and unpaid. These it may be 
noted are the common methods pursued in most financial and 
publicity campaigns. 

The other method, ae successfully defeated the ‘““quack 
quartette,’ was based upon personal appeal to the individual 
voter by another person whom this voter knew and in whom 
he had confidence—the physician to the patient, the agent to 


the policy holder, lines of strategic attack. This method of 
personal appeal Tas obvious physchological effectiveness. 


To 
organize it promptly on so large a scale was no easy task. 
When thus organized, however, it proves effective against 
The effective use of such a method represents . 
a power of great potential importance. Social workers and 
physicians, industrial leaders and publicity men, should study 
these methods and their technique. When will they be used 
again? Where and for what cause? M. M. D., jr. 


Under-Par School Children 


TAs winter two>of the principals in the public schools is 


of Denver requested the Tuberculosis Society, in connec: — 
tion with the Modern Health Crusade, ito provide scales to 
As it was impossible to 


onstration, representing varied conditions. In order to in- — 
terrupt the work of the class room as little as possible, the — 
nurse in charge was given a list of the children, their ages — 
and grades. “The children were taken in small squads, usu- — 
ally to a hall not far from the class room, where the nurse 
rapidly weighed and measured them and noted obvious de- 
fects, while a volunteer from the society did the recording. 
Thus the children were absent from their class rooms often 
less than five minutes. The standard weights were computed 
by the nurse according to government charts, and each child 


and the normal figures. 
his boy. was fifty pounds overweight, immediately bought him 
a much coveted bicycle, by which means the boy reduced fif- 
teen pounds in one month. In five weeks the children in these 
seven schools were examined. 

A record of weights was also made according to teen 
ie all of the schools there was a marked increase of under- 
weight children in the sixth and seventh grades, which may 


FRESH -AIR- BATHS for 
all the ‘Kiddies — Gr— 


KEEPS THEM HEALTHY 
in crowded cities G~— 


“FAMILIAR FACES” 

Using the Negro as a medium to reach his own people is but a very 

recent innovation in social education. This poster, issued by the 

Negro Advisory Committee, is an effort to reach the Negro child 
through “familiar faces” 


are approaching adolescence and are also under less supervision 

at home. 

When the records showed that about five hundred of the 
children néeded immediate attention, it was decided to visit 
the homes of these children as soon as possible, while the re- 
‘sults of the examinations were still fresh in the minds of the 
_ parents, and also while ithe schools were still in session, that 
the visit of the nurse might be accepted as having a definite 

connection with the school. Letters to the parents who were 
to be visited, reminding them that their children were under- 
weight, and that, if it was agreeable, a nurse would call to 
advise them in their care, anticipated the visits. 
The nurses determined upon a uniform interpretation of 
the record card and the conditions to be noted in the homes; 
cleared the cards of the children at the Confidential Exchange 
and at the Jewish Charities; and visited agencies for the pur- 


had been given relief. 
began her work by a visit to the school, where the principal 
-and the teachers cooperated by allowing her to observe the 
children in their classes and by giving her information. 
_ Since it was hoped that most of the parents. would. allow 
the children to be examined at tthe dispensary, each nurse was 
detailed to the dispensary two days a week, so that she would 
have the opportunity of giving special attention ito the children 
i she had visited, whom she uaheed to have at the dispensary 
on those days. 
_ The parents were urged to bring the ahilean to the dis- 
_pensary themselves, but if they were working away from 
home, or if they could not leave the smaller children, the 
nurse collected the children at the school, and a volumieee 
took them all to the dispensary. The A hntnces not only 
transported the children and nurse to and from the dispensary, 
but served at the dispensary daily during clinic hours, taking 
care of the children while the nurse was busy. 


o'clock ito two-thirty, during their customery dinner hour, 
without nourishment, so the Salvation Army, which had of. 
fered to help the society in its work, was asked to furnish 
milk at the dispensary. ‘This it did eenerousty. 
_ According to schedule the first visits in the homes were 
nade during the school term. Repeated visits were necessary, 
however, to find the child or the parents who were not at 
me at the time of ithe first visit; to see that the family was 


than one child to be visited: A 


vised the families to have nothing to do with the nursij.. 


_Was twenty-seven pounds underweight. The mother, whi 


pose of getting information in regard to the families which — 
Each nurse, alloted one of the schools, 


using one outdoor privy. 


_ The children could not remain at the clinic from twelve — 


was made in 372 homes, i in over. eo" Of which | there w; 


~ Obstacles which interferred with the progress and thor 
ness of the work were the prejudice of the family phys| 
and the ignorance or indifference of some of the pa| 
About 150 of the families had their own. physician, 
many of these doctors cooperated heartily, some of ther 


specially trying instance was of a girl fourteen years old 


been advised by the family phycisian against the nurse, 
adamant to persuasion, and nothing could be done foi 
child. Usually, however, the tact and patience of the | 
prevailed. One father who wore a magic ring and 
under tthe spell of a sorcerer, finally yielded to havin, 
child’s tonsils and adenoids removed. 
The number of children examined at the dispensary} 
383 and there were the following physical findings: 
There were 82 children who were living in direct confi 
with tuberculosis, -26 of whom had active tuberculosis, the oth! 
all being obviously predisposed. A special study made of thi 
82 children, together with the group of 89 other school chil 
who had been similarly exposed, led to a recommendation to 
Denver School Board that such children be segregated in) 
open air class, both for their sakes and for the protection of | 
children who were being exposed to them, and that an open |) 
class be started as soon as possible in one particular sch 


where in a total number of 41 tuberculous children, there wi il 
found 8 who were active cases. 


Over 90 children had bad-tonsils and adenoids. So fan 
tonsillectomies have been performed and several more 
pending. | 


Third in frequency were bad eyes. In the case of one ch 
who was listless in the school room, a film over the eyes ¥ 
detected. A dangerous eye condition (ptyergium) was dise 
ered in one of the mothers, which soon would have led 
blindness had she not been persuaded to have an operati¢ 
Among the children there was one well-defined case of tracho 
—a most infectious and lingering disease. two children 
their eyes operated on, and glasses were procured for 34. Th : 
glasses, as far as possible, were paid for by the parents. T 

_ Central Jewish Aid Society, the- dispensary, and the school fu 
nished the others. 


Besides these main defects several others were found in k 


‘numbers. Only ro heart cases were discovered, despite the pr 


valence of bad tonsils. "There were also 6 mental cases and} 
children who were crippled. Special shoes were procured 4 
one child with club feet. Several cases of discharging ears we! 
also found. One child who had been deaf for some time 
almost immediately relieved by the removal from his éars of. 
large piece of wax. A similar obstruction was the caus 

defective speech in another child. 4 


Home conditions were in many instances responsible for 
poor physical condition of the children, 60 per cent of wh 
drank strong tea and coffee, and prepared their own m 
since both parents were wage earners. Many were livin 
overcrowded rooms; and housing conditions were, in som C 
stances, grossly unsanitary, as when seven families were for 
Several truancy cases and € 
Juvenile Court cases showed clearly a physical or social 
for their so-called delinquency. 5 

Even in the schools there were conditions’ such as bad v 
ing facilities, unhygienic cleaning methods, and unsan 
latrines that needed immediate remedy. 
_ This short study of 500 school children in their 
emphasizes the imperative need of medical inspection, sch 
nurses, open air schools, adequate dental clinics, school lu 
eons and nutrition classes, physical examination and 
investigation of truants, and of a general school clinic 
physical ills can be quickly and expertly attended t 
where children can be protected from incompetent phy 
and charlatans, and—in the school buildings—better san 
supervision and equipment. Garnet IsaBeL PELTO} 


OMPARISON of the preparation of a physician with 
that of a social worker has often been made. Just as a 
medical student is given general courses in biology, chem- 
yy zoology and physics, the first year—bacteriology, sanita- 
higher zoology, the second year—the study of diseases and 
ir causes, the third year—and special diseases and surgery, 
urth year—and even after the four years have been com- 
, is not ready to step out into practice, but must serve 
l\interneship and gain clinical experience before he takes up 
ill icine as a profession—so, the parallel runs, should the social 
ker be given first a general background, an all-round col- 
fe education, then general courses in psychology and sociol- 
‘ly, followed by specific courses in some phases of sociology, 
th as poverty and relief, race problems, immigration and the 
ique of social service. “Then, before he can claim to be a 
5 “Jined social worker, he should serve an internship with an 
ilency, or get clinical experience in community life. | Having 
a parallel i in mind, we have tried to plan the work in the 
ersity of Kentucky so that we will be giving the technique 
ial service and the clinical observation for the worker in 
4 methods. ‘Therefore, before entering the field of case 
‘k, either for UBservation or for a study of the technique, a 
fae study is made of the field of social service, of modern 
«§sthods of social service, and the social history of the family. 
ce the family is the basis of all case work, the family unit 
died thoroughly—the social values of family life, the 
tions of the family, the elements of normal family life, and 
s of maintaining the standards of normal family life. With 
study of the normal family the laboratory work begins, for 
tside of listing and becoming familiar with the social agen- 


st weeks. “After the elements of normal family life are dis- 
family which might be called normal, basing the definition 


€ as applied to the individual. The student is asked to make 
ldetailed report of that family in class. This assignment 
ves to bring to the students elements which enter into the 
mily life and which tend to make for abnormal conditions. 

ollowing the study of the normal family, the abnormal 
y is taken up. Each student makes a report of a family 


e to make the study worth while, the students are not 
ily asked to report on the abnormal conditions, but are also 
d to present a constructive plan for the family. In work- 
out the plans for our abnormal and subnormal families, 
elements of planning for and with the families are studied, 
the wisdom of each step debated. 
or field work the students are each assigned a definite type 
signments include the sick; the aged; the unmarried mother; 
2 deserted family ; the blind wage earner ; the juvenile delin- 
‘nt, and the homeless man or inebriate. ek care is taken 
| selecting articles from conference reports, books and the 
VEY magazine which deal with these problems. Besides 
ding about these cases, the Associated Charities allows the 
Rdents to act as friendly visitors in the homes of clients of 
type the student is to report upon. In preparing to make 
= call, the students are required to familiarize: themselves 
th the cases through the records kept by the Associated 
ities, 
fter the study of families, both normal and abnormal, has 
. covered adequately, a study of record making is under- 
ne Example records, such as the Brown Case, the Bell 
2 nd others which are at Band are used for analysis. A 
os rap , re 


: Presenting Cae Workt to Kentucky Students — 


of the town and state, no case work is possible during the — 
d, each student is asked to select from his acquaintances 


normal family on Edward T. Dene’ s idea of a normal — 


is acquaintance where some service could be performed. In > 


' abnormal family situation on which to make a report. The 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


ee 


, Conducted by ih 


study of the face card alone takes up several laboratory, aa i 


iods. 


filling in the necessary data. The subject matter, form and 


Each student is furnished with a face card and practices 


method of dictation in making of case records is carefully coy- of 
ered. Each student is provided with a mimeographed copy of a ~ 


equipment. 


set of rules to be observed in record making. Selected social 
agencies of the town are visited again with the definite pur- 
pose of looking over the systems of records, files, and office” 


Wishing to put into practice some of the theories of a re 
diagnosis, approach, first interviews, and following up outside — 
sources, which are studied from Mary Richmond’s Social 


Diagnosis and Amelia Sears’ Charity Visitor, 


and still — 


hesitating to assign the students for a period of time to the 
charities or the Red Cross, the idea was conceived of placing 
the students in the public schools as visiting teachers for at ian 


least two months for elementary training in case methods. — 


es, } 


was found that the city superintendent and principals were 


unanimous in their enthusiasm and cooperation in working out 


plans for the visiting teachers, 


The student is under the direct 


supervision of the school principal as to her duties, and a helper 
and follow-up agent for the teacher, nurse and attendance off- 


cer. For the attendance officer, the visiting teacher follows up. 


stubborn cases trying to solve the family situation causing non- 


attendance; for the school nurse, the visiting teacher presents 


the defect to the family and secures their consent and coope- 
ration in getting treatment for the child; for the school physi- 
cian the visiting teacher makes investigations as to home con- 
ditions of the child and gets the social history of the family in 
so far as it relates to the child under treatment. The visiting 


teacher refers all relief cases to the Associated Charities, cases 
of ex-service men to the Red Cross, and cases of illness not 


under the school nurse to the Public Health Nursing Associ- 
ation. 


‘The matter of reports and records’of this case One is thor: 


oughly discussed with the students and the same general rules — 


‘which apply to record making in case work agencies are fol- 


lowed. A simplified record sheet was devised for the use of 


_ the visiting teacher, and reports and records are required both 


to the principal of the school and to the instructor of the 
course. Complete case records are kept on file in the instruct- 
or’s office, where they will be available for conferences. 


Going back to the parallel of the social worker and the phys 


sician, the students registered for the course are seniors or 
graduates who have had various general courses in sociology 
and who are interested in the special diseases of the community 


life. Through service as the visiting teacher, theories of social 


betterment and ways and means of curing social ills are stud- 


ied as clinical cases which need the service of the social ex- 


pert. 


the agencies. 


The State Conference 


PAULINE WHERRY. 


W ‘HAT is the function of the state conference of social 
In consideration 


work in the fabric of social progress? 
of the time and energy spent by a host of workers in attending 


such conferences every year, such a question is a pertinent one. — 
A partial answer was secured from a questionnaire recently — 
sent to the secretaries of the thirty-seven state conferences of — 


social work in the United States. Information was secured 


from twenty-nine of them. ‘The purpose of a state conference 


of social work is, of course, to extend the interest in social 


work, to add to the equipment of the social worker, and to 


. 


Following this preliminary training, the student will 
be ready for a more intensive training as a visitor with one of 


beside his steaming cup 0} ee. hen he. Baie La 
tatively out of the dining-room of the Cosmos Club at 
the hurrying shapes flitting to work through the crisp 
winter morning. ' It was so snug and warm that he 
stretched his legs lazily under the table. 
“Bob,” he yawned at the surgeon opposite him, “it’s 
good to get out of that whirligig of New York. I sup- | 
pose, though, that there will be Poaeee electric here 
~ that will wing me back.” 

Teo ey As: he tapped the morning paper, he caught the ap- 
peal for ‘ ‘the Iiindied peal! cases.” “Oh, ho,” he 
exclaimed, “they’re at it again this year. Heres the 
“case of a chap who won’t go to a sanitarium because he | 
fears his wife and two babies will starve to death while 

he is away. Seven hundred and twenty dollars is asked 
to save his family from ‘dire’ suffering so that he may 
be persuaded to take the cure.”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted the other, “Sarah sent in a check 
for one of those cases. She is always much moved at 
Christmas time, reading about them.” 

ag end, gets a ‘fine glow of Christmas feeling,” laughed 

ae Jim. 

‘Why not » 

“Ym a heretic about that sort of thing,” snapped 

_ Merriweather, slapping the paper on the table. “It’s 
_ done, of course, all over the country. It probably does 

‘bring in a pot of gold to help many distressing cases. 

_ So far so good. But there’s so much back of such a 

story that the public never gets. And it’s so easy to 

“salve one’s conscience with a check.” 

“Better that than nothing.” 

| “True, I suppose it’s all right as far as it goes. But 
| I wonder what the effect of such an annual tug at the 
- heart-strings is. Does your wife know what it is all 

about? Does che know. what such welfare agencies 

_-are driving at?” 

. “T wonder myself sometimes. ra instance, the com- 

‘ing of that second baby. Wouldn’t later have been 

better?” . da a 
“We'll not argue about that. But, Bob, these or- 

ganizations are trying to diagnose the social ills which 

. come to them with the same sympathy, the same preci- 

sion, the same trained skill which you or I use with 
our patients. It’s a year-around job which merits the 

continuous interest of the public. It’s a job which de- 

_ mands the most human touch as well as the most tech- 

| nical equipment. That’s why I don’t like these Christ- 
mas sob stories.” ee aga bie ot 


S600 Hse Gone This record is ee | 
the secretary as “due to the fact that the social worker 
Chicago were able to make daily trips to and from Chicaye” 
Wisconsin reached its apex this year at Oshkosh, with 
out-of-town registered delegates: The record in Wisco 
-was due to the enthusiasm with which the various social w 
ers, whether with public or private agencies, went to wor 
advertise the conference, and also to the recent reorganize 
of the conference and the retention of a full-time exec 
secretary. Minnesota comes third with an attendance of 
400 out-of-town delegates at Minneapolis last year. Thi 
be partly due to the proximity of St. Paul, the twin ci 
Minneapolis. The largest local attendance aside from 0 
town delegates was found in Illinois, Wisconsin, nina 
Massachusetts, and Missouri. 


But although the permanent value of a state conferench 
somewhat. i in proportion to the magnitude and breadth of 
annual meeting, there are methods of carrying the message | 
yond the confines of this group. One of the most eff 
plans is that of conducting district conferences or county 
_ ferences, similar in nature to the state and national conferei| 
but ministering to a smaller territory, preferably in some 
of the state not as yet much interested in their social problel) 
New York, Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, Michigan and ¥ 
consin have Canduond or are about to conde such co 
ences. Most of these have been organized i in cities. W. 
sin is to conduct one January 20 to 22 in a rural commu 
three counties in which the largest town has 4,000 inhabi 


For some time it has been a moot question as to wheth 
not social conferences should actively promote legislation. 
_ danger of promoting legislation lies in the probable divi 
the conference; the, advantage is that those people - inter 
in social welfare, through the central agency, may unit 
certain selected soctal measures, keep informed regarding they 
and rally to their support at critical times. ‘This advanti 
can be obtained without fear of a schism if only a few ne 
ures, and only those which receive unanimous vote of the 
ference, are selected for active promotion. Kentucky, M 
souri, Illinois, Washington, Pennsylvania, California, 
nessee, North Carolina, Iowa, Michigan, Texas, Ver: 
Pi oinia and Wisconsin have either promoted or are | 
plans to promote measures of social legislation. This ye 
Wisconsin conference unanimously decided to support a 
ure to establish a Children’s Bureau under the name of Bure 
of Juvenile Protection. “The conference now has represef 
tives in nearly 250 different towns throughout the state w 
have promised to be of assistance in various ways. - 
ee ‘The budgets of the conferences range fro 06 
2) en the knowledge of the best methods of dealing with Except for eee very small confetneeae 2m 100 19 $6 
5 “social problems. from $1,200 to $2,000, besides the cost of printing prod 
Can this purpose be best served through a large and:com- “ings. Wisconsin and Texas, because of their plan of all 
: foicinosiye conference, or through one that is kept small and year round activity, have budgets considerably larger than’ 
informal? ‘The support of social work comes usually from a They are financed by diverse methods. Usually the § 
large number of people, either through taxation or through Board of Public Welfare publishes the proceedings. The I 
‘i voluntary éontributions. Once let a social agency lose the pub- community where the conference is held as a rule contrib 
_ lic interest and sympathy, and in a few months it will cease to substantially, sometimes caring for the major” portion of 
exist. Therefore, the permanence of social work now existing budget. Several of the conferences receive direct appre 
-and the development of important new fields depends on ex- ations from the state. Most of the conferences are suppo 
tending the knowledge of its importance to an ever increasing in whole or in part by memberships, usually $2 a year for 
number of people. This interest should be developed as well nual members and larger amounts for sustaining sae 
the rural communities. The state conference should draw tional members. 
n attendance from every county in the state. Fifteen conferences publish their proceedings; i in “two 
To a certain extent the number of these who attend the vari- the publications are in the form of quarterly bulletin 
Ous state conferences is indicative of the value of these con- by the State Board of Public Welfare, and in one 
ferences to their respective states. The number of attendants conference publishes only the addresses on questions 


"secretaries. In Illinois the. cea of ie State 
Commission i is by statute secretary of the conference. 


dus communities throughout. the state for addresses, sur- 
: ; d assistance with local problems. The University Ex- 
‘ibe furnishes the conference. an office and. sten- 


5 and thes various social agencies, aide and local, as 
s individuals interested in social problems support the 
ce through memberships. 

T as could be ain i Louisianna was the only 


Be Since aa a Rites peibranes all the agencies 
‘ividuals interested in every field of social work, it furn- 
romising vehicle for the organization of the social 

; EDWARD D. Lynpe. 


A Name for the Times 
A- CHAN GE is taking place in the names of many of 


‘charity organization societies and associated charities 
Wughout the country. This change is probably a recogni- 


Poster used by the Cleveland Welfare Federation in its recent cam- 


hat the term “Gssociated | charities” has been largely a 
homer, a bending to the popular misconception of the word 
ty itself, and that the new name is perhaps more nearly 
ive of ‘mach of the activity of these organizations. The 
Oss, through its home service to the families of thousands 
oldiers and sailors, caught the public imagination, and thus 


' paign described by Sherman C. Kingsley on page 565 


_ Family welfare is a broader and better designation. 
‘more in keeping with the spirit of our times. The family is 
the basis of American society, the unit upon which all other 
social organization depends. Anything that weakens the family 
‘as a social unit is a detriment to the greater community. Any- 
thing that strengthens it, and makes it mean more to the in- 


It is R 


fresh connotation to ie idea ol decyice eo individuals ae is a contribution to the stability of our national life. 


milies, though the training of home service workers was 
Sdamentally the same as that ann to the case visitors in a 
| rity organization society. 
tl de Schweinitz of the Philadelphia eo for Organ- 
ig harity once said that he looked forward to the time 
the trained case worker would hang out a shingle, to 
e for a fee in the field of social maladjustments as a 
an treats physical ills, and a labor engineer the prob- 
of industry. Perhaps this change in nomenclature is a 
er-cock showing a trend in that direction. At any rate, 
ease that Boe atone the poverty line who are 


os Statement of Principles 


7 ‘HE statement of ek NRE of the St. Louis Council of | 
Social Agencies cryptallizes certain ideals toward which — 
many social organization»have been striving: 


We place emphasis on justice before charity and on preven- — 
tion rather than relief.: 


We believe in the family home rathér than in the institu: = ~~ 
_ tion. We advocate the use of institutions only for special $5 
training or care which cannot be given in the home. ipa 


We believe in using every ‘means to keep children with their | Ae 
parents, but that moral unfitness of parents justifies separa- - 
tion. ; nt 


We believe that private charities are organized to serve the 
community; that they are under obligations to’ give the fullest 
publicity about their work and methods to the public, as well — 
as to their contributors; to return full value for the money 
given by adopting standards of business efficiency; to cooperate — 

so closely with one another that, there will be no duplication 
of work. 


We believe that existing organizations should try to devere 
f the field by expansion or by consolidation, so that it shall ua 
_ be necessary to form new organizations. 


The 'St. ‘Louis Council has set up certain standards oe ad- 
mission which are worthy of consideration in other cities where — 
the central council idea is being developed. These include 
registration through the Charities’ Registration Bureau of 
‘societies giving material relief or performing constructive ser- 
vice for individuals or families; a provision that each organ- 
‘ization should fill an unmet need or one which cannot be filled 

at by another organization; an insistence that each agency — 
“should work for the social welfare in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted methods, and should cooperate with other phi- 

_ lanthropic agencies ;’ dnd the condition that actual work shall 


be done commensurate with the money expended. bs 


ea agencies Lae Increasing Soafivnee! the tendency is 
Spaea one. It is is ‘to be hoped that such cases will be 


t it ror been Teft to P Rasen to seek the advantage of 
ame before Philadelphia has taken action. 


Boston Herald i in an editorial for Noventber 18, 1920, 
eI its upon the change i in the name of the aencated Char- 
Boston 1 to that of the Family Welfare Society: 


: nore accurately designates the work which 
organizations are doing nowadays. Many years ago it. 
ht sell aid that philanthropy was a synonym for alms- 
ef function of a charity organization in those 
vide subsistence for the poor and relief for the 
have now outgrown this rather narrow con- 
ilanthropic endeavor. The work of these organi- 
wel remedial alone, but constructive and pre- 
t of aaein work, savers -falls into 


- DEMOCRACY AND ASSIMILATION 
By Julius Drachsler. The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 
Bi Professor Drachsler here points out the need for a rational and 
scientific attitude toward the immigrant. Before our problem can 
be met intelligently, he maintains, we need to apply scientific meth- 
ods for ascertaining the facts of immigrant community life. Be- 
fore we can know how to deal with the immigrants, we must 
know accurately what is going on among the various types of men 
who have come to our shores in the last two score years. 

To proclaim this much is not difficult, but Professor Drachsler 
backs up his statement by the results of his own researches. He 
blazes the trail for a scientific approach through a careful examina- 
tion of intermarriage, doubtless a fundamental aspect of our prob- 
lem. With a view to ascertaining the rate of intermarriage, he has 
made a careful study of 100,000 cases in New York city... The 
methodological note which he adds in the appendix is at once a testi- 
mony of the accuracy of his statistical analysis and a tribute to his 
zeal as a scholar. ‘The conclusions which he reaches will not be 
surprising to those who have based their judgment upon close 
observation of immigrant life; namely, that amalgamation is going 
on to such an extent as to lead to the obliteration of the foreign 
ethnic groups as distinct entities. In the first generation of im- 
migrants, the average rate of intermarriage is 14 per cent, with 
an average of 300 per cent in the second generation, that is, of 
children born on American soil. | An outstanding exception is the 
case of the Jews, where the religious bond is effective in greatly 
reducing the rate of intermarriage; but among them also, the second 
generation shows a vast increase—over 700 per cent, although con- 

_ sidered absolutely, the proportion of intermarriages in the second 
generation does not exceed 5 per cent. 

These bald facts are undoubtedly significant, and sufficiently in- 
dicate the main tendency. The statistical analysis is Speen 
‘by a study of immigrant community life, and of the “storm and 
stress” undergone during the war. These masterpieces of descrip- 
tion—they can be termed nothing less—reveal an unusual knowledge 
_ of the subtle social and psychological processes of the newcomers. 
The main trend of the statistical tables is strongly upheld by the 
study of social conditions. In spite of an apparent tendency to re- 
tain foreign ways, and to build up colonies, disintegration is gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of the immigrant communities, which, in the last 
analysis, can maintain themselves only by the constant influx of 
new immigrants. Even in the case of the Jews, an examination of 
social, cultural and religious development will show a trend _ to- 
ward disintegration, which is obscured by the figures of inter- 
marriage. After a careful description of immigrant community or- 
_ ganization, he concludes: “Great spiritual crisis, such as disaster 
‘to kinsmen in the old-world home, war, realization: of age-long 
hopes of national autonomy, shock the immigrant groups into pain- 
ful sensibility and rouse them to marvelous cooperative efforts. But, 
} when all these extraneous stimuli have spent their force, the group 
cannot fall back upon its inner vitality for sustenance. If there be 
within it the inexhaustible spring of self-consciousness its autono- 
mous life will flow on freely, creating forms of adjustment while 
“yet conserving its own idividuality. But, if for any reason this 
spring should dry up, the communal mechanism so ingeniously con- 
_ trived by the labors of a thousand minds will lie dead, like the 
lifeless works of a clock run down.” 

Each reader will interpret these facts in accordance with his own 
‘point of view. It is a merit of the book that the facts have been 
_. divided from interpretation of the facts. Professor Drachsler sum- 
' marizes his view in the phrase “hasty assimilation.” He believes 
that a distintegration of the cultural and social life of the ethnic 
community, which has resulted from our laissez faire policy, is bad 
for both the immigrants and for the native-born. Our usual Ameri- 
 canization schemes have proved a failure—pedagogically and social- 
ly. As a result, the immigrant falls between two stools. While 
not becoming an American in any true sense, he loses what is best 
in the traditions he has brought to America. Professor Drachsler 
implies his own conception in the term “incorporation” which he 
- would substitute for “assimilation,” as used in the title, no doubt 
out of respect for the common usage. 

In his proposed policy of “incorporation,” 


275 pp. Price, 


he stresses the cultural 


factors in assimilation, the importance of presenting to the i 
grant by proper educational methods a true and profound cone 
tion of Americanism, and of reckoning with the immigrant her 
as a potential contribution to the cultural life of America. 
is to be gained, much lost, “by setting up racial fusion and thei) 
sulting ethnic homogeneity as the sole and conscious national id 
For intermarriage is in itself no guarantee of true assimilatio 
is it in reality a conditio sine qua non of full and complete pa 
pation in American life. i 

The conclusions and views of Professor Drachsler will not) 
new to those who have studied the problem of immigrant life. 
contribution lies in the scientific basis which he gives to his i 
pretation; but the scientific character of his work has not detrael 
from its literary merit. The book will no doubt be recogniz 
one of the few valuable discussions on the problem of assimil 

\ J. B. Berxso} 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Frederick Jackson-Turner. Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 


Professor Turner in his present volume brings together pat 
written at intervals over the span of a generation, beginning ¥ 
the one on the Significance of the Frontier, which was read at 
meeting of the American Historical Association in Chicago, in 8 
and which is one of the recognized classics in the literature of 6 
history. Together they trace our successive frontiers as they 1 
ceded from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific, each one, as it stepp 
back, shaking off more of the European influehee and becon 
more distinctively American. America’s own contribution to 
making of the American nation is the informing idea of a 
essays—how the American environment laid hold on the hui 
factors injected into it from the old world, and in successive 
lays from the older parts of the new world, modifying and devel 
ing them and moulding them into something new and diffe: C 
While it is the influence of the wilderness on our political t 
and ideals with which Professor Turner is chiefly concerned, 
book is highly suggestive to one who wishes to understatdl 
American attitude toward social problems and the course 
social work has taken in America. Littan Branp 


375. 


THE DIARY OF A FORTY-NINER 
“Edited by C. L. Canfield. 


: Houghton Mifflin Co. 244 — 
Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.65. 
THE SPLENDID WAYFARING , i 
By John G. Neihardt, The Macmillan Co. 287 pp. Prie 


$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 


Readers who are fond of primary history will be literally mi 
gold from the first to the last paragraph of this first delightful - 
For, contrary to the custom of diaries, this is a tale, and the fi 
incidents within it are as complete as those in narrative fiction. 
is the intimate chronicle of a New England boy through the =W 
most fevered years of the gold rush. There are the ingredients 
the loved love story, or the one-night-stand play: the Puritan | | 
back home, the pal, the farm to pay ‘for, the carousing back-gre 
of gambling houses and gin-mills in an otherwise still and bea 
ful landscape, and an arriving French and virtuous widow. 7 
book does not fail of this obvious destiny, but fulfills a much la: 
one. In simple, ungrammatical language of increasing beauty 
meaning, a young forty-niner tells the story of his growth, 
the sophisticated, gentle influence of his partner, from a nari 
Norfolk boy to a broad-gauged, tolerant man of varied and 
pulous experience. And in it one sees the bitterness and cyn 
of this scholarly partner wear away under os uncomplicated ste: 
ness of his young friend, the diarist. 

The editor occasionally errs in underarm sents the percep 
abilities of the reader. But on the whole his comments are hist 
cal aids to be well received. For the book is both primary hist 
au primarily history, albeit the time passes with it as wits a 
seller. 


The Splendid Wayfaring is said to be the first printed story 
the expedition which opened the great central route to the 


+ F 7) 
H 


my 


20'S. It gives ‘in lose det he hardships and thrilling 
7 of the bands of trappers who, in search for the Golden 
| of the beavers, traversed by foot, by mustang, by mule and 
‘oat the hundreds of miles between St. Louis and California. 
iting his facts with poetical imagination, Mr. Neihardt has 
ded in giving some epical quality to his heroes and painting, 
|intended to do, the mood of their adventures. Inasmuch as 
Veihardt admits the importance of this mood as compared with 
Ware facts, it is worth while to point out that he frequently 
| the reader’s illusion of first hand acquaintance with the his- 
performances by the introduction of alien bits of philosophi- 
Servation such as “little did he reck that on this very spot 
J years later,” etc.—well calculated to destroy any mood but 
of irritation on the part of the reader. Especially is this ap- 
t if the Splendid Wayfarer is read in conjunction with the 
/ of A Forty-Niner. That good gentleman was not reproduc- 


ers all other periods by his own thrilling absorption in his 
resent moment: It would not be fair to make this comparison 
is Neihardt were not attempting to approximate the interest 
‘first hand tale. oe ; 

wre of these intimate chronicles might well swell high school 
ries. Aik SUES Gi C: 


pRICAN TOWNS AND PEOPLE 

"Harrison Rhodes. Robert M. McBride & Co. 274 pp. 
ated. Price, $3.50; by mail of the SuRVEY, $3.75. 

ft. Rhodes has made for Boston, Philadeiphia, New York, Chi- 
, Washington, Baltimore, Los Angeles what has been wanting 
| long time; namely an appraisal of their spiritual qualities as 
{} which distinguish them from other communities. It is true 
as sampled, in most cases, the upper and the lower crust of the 


Illu- 


e slums, to the best clubs and the worst market stalls, rather 
to the homes and shops and offices of the broad middle section 
bciety. But so much was demanded of him; for, it is only above 
‘below that broad belt of undistinguished, uniform, American 
ile class life (in which, of course, is included a large part of 
. who live by the work of their hands) that the differentiating 
rs in each community are to be found. And Mr. Rhodes really 
vs whereof he speaks; his intimacy is shown in many small 
ls of his recital. Of course, generalization about the West, 
it snobbery in Philadelphia, or the part played by old people 
oston society, are always apt to be a little out of focus; but to 
discovered the individuality of some of our American cities 
‘to have in so many little things shown exactly in what it con- 
NM is no small achievement. So much for the social student's 
reciation of this book. As a piece of descriptive writing, its ex- 
ince is likely to appeal to a much wider circle. And the illustra- 
8, while they do not help, at least do not mar. Buk, 
= UNITED STATES IN OUR TIME [1865-1920] 
y Paul L. Haworth. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 563 pp. Price, 
.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.50. — 


% 
f 


4 his preface Mr. Haworth anticipates the question first asked 
ring any history of our own times. “I have devoted a 
s share of space to industrial questions,” he writes, “but I 
been on my guard against swinging too far in this direc- 
I After all, the business of government is still of prime im- 
tance to the welfare of the nation, and it is essential that our 
zens should understand our past political history.” It is, then, 
Marily a story of politics which we find in his pages, a nar- 
ve organized around presidential elections and ‘Party vicis- 
es, interspersed at appropriate points with descriptions of 
1 and industrial development adequate for the understanding 
uch essentially economic party phenomena as the Greenbackers 
Populists.. 1s be Vor: 
text is notably readable with a delightfully simple style. 
abound questions from contemporary participants and per- 
but significant anecdotes, which give a distinct flavor to 
narrative. Here and there, as in the case of the Hayes wine 


rspective. But on the whole, this is a text which compresses 
u ueezing out the juice. The judgments passed on the 
e difficult times of reconstruction and on such charac- 
Arthur, McKinley and Taft follow closely the estimates 
Jes. the authors in the American Nation series, which 
inently fair. 


| mood of history but participating in it, and obliviating for | 


d not the filling; can find his way to the homes of the rich 


e and the Cleveland marriage, there seems to be a lack. 


i 


i The last chapters, dealing with the war and the peace con- — 
ference, do not represent such mature or impartial judgments. The 
‘treatment of pacifists (including the League to Enforce Peace) 
and pro-Germans (always considered in one category), of the — 


aliens, the I. W. W. and the Seattle general strike, and especially 


of the Kaiser as causing the war, is essentially journalistic and \ 


savors of the four-minute man’s speech rather than the scholar’s 
research. But journalism is probably better than silence in the 
commendable effort to bring history down to the present, 

No political history, however, should be called the “history of 
our own times.’ The complex of predicaments which we call 
the present has roots—industrial, intellectual and broadly social 
rather than narrowly political. In his last chapter the author 


seems to essay some analysis of the significant features of our 

age, but there is evident no sure grasp of their interrelatedness 
He ends weakly with the inheritance 
tax as the most promising solution of our very complex problem 


or relative importance. 


of economic inequality. 


Rorert D. Lricu. 
Columbia University. d 


HUNGRY HEARTS 


By Anzia Yezierska. Houghton Mifflin Co. 292 pp. Price, $1.90; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.05. 


Quite in addition to fulfilling her purpose of making her far- 


from-mute race even more articulate, Mrs. Yezierska has succeeded 


in making some very readable stories. They are not only Jewish; 


they are human, though her persons run their full range of feeling 
too quickly and too intensely to fit in any chance back-ground. 
The author is evidently not so. much removed from the elemental 
life of the Lower East Side herself. She knows the geometrical 
boundaries of these people’s troubles which are as often self- 
pity as circumstance, and she knows the tangibilities for which 
they aspire. Husbands, babies, shtrudel cake and diamonds are 
to Mrs. Yezierska “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” In each case she burns up tangibilities as so 
much straw and leaves a very real spiritual longing in all of her 
Hungry Hearts. Open the book at any page and it bleeds color. 
Humor, generosity, invective, greed, tragedy—Mrs. Yezierska gets 
them all in with seemingly little effort. Her plot technique fails 
her occasionally, but since in these stories the plot interest is the 
least important, the volume does not fail therefore. M. C. C. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—MAN OF GOD 


By John Welsey Hill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


416 pp. 
Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.75. 


Abraham Lincoln has been written about in so many books that 


the\average American would know Lincoln if he met him on the — 


street. Dr. Hill in this book has gone a step further and has given 
an insight into his real character which is worth while. The chapter 
on The Education of a President is of especial interest to Americans 
today when much time is spent in worrying about our educational 
system in the United States. A Christian View of Labor also is 
timely, Lincoln was of course schooled in hard work. He was no 
shirker, hence Dr. Hill gives us the view of a worker, and also 
shows that he had a Christian view of labor. Reading these pages 
by Dr. Hill one perceives how every experience of success and 
failure ministered to the making of godly character. 
unto deep. A man of God emerges into view. Lincoln welded 
vision to service, we learn here. President-elect Harding well says 
in his introduction: “Dr. Hill has rendered a service as patriotic as 
it is lastingly religious.” Joun Epwarp OsTER. 


THE COLONIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 1492-1783: 


By Herbert Eugene Bolton, Ph.D., and Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 609 pp. Price, 
$4.25; by mail of the Survey, $4.55. 


The distinguishing merit of this new book on a familiar sub- 


ject—and it is a great one—is that it brings together, into a con- 


nected account, the story of the colonizaion of North America, 
from the earliest contact of Asiatic and European travellers down 
to 1783. Because of this comprehensive character, from the point 
of view of our present interests instead of from that of the original 
thirteen states of the Union, it will be particularly appreciated 


by those of us who feel the importance of intelligent acquaintance 


with, our historical backgrounds but have not the time to specialize 
in colonial history. Livian Branpr. 


Illustrated. — 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


rt “TOO MUCH CENTRALIZATION” 

To THe Eprror: It seems bold of me to set up my opinion about 
centralization of power in the federal government, against the state- 
“ments of such strong minds as have recently voiced sentiment in the 

SurvEY. But I believe in the next five years the slogan “too much 
i centralization” is going to be fashionable, and that we ought to go 


“to noble causes. 

Of course, we need strong local communities, but here is a point: 
“You cannot get great national laws like prohibition or- like the law 
-ealled for in the National Republican Platform for universal phys- 
ical education until there has been a tremendous test of the thing 
desired in myriad local communities. This is the case with pro- 


green had-seen local tésts made before national prohibition could be 
‘thought of. 

In the same way, myriad tests have been made in our schools 

eiready. showing the necessity of a health-promotion program for 
OUT 25,000,000 school children, but there comes a moment when the 
a experience and action of the forward-looking communities can be 
forced on the backward ones by a state or national law, and tre- 
‘mendous progress made, much more quickly than by waiting for 
‘loeal action. 

' Freeman says that Rome was so great that history should be writ- 
‘ten thus, “Rome, before Rome, after Rome.’ The power of Rome 
» was the power to centralize. The Roman Church grew up on the 
ashes of Roman solidarity and has waxed strong by centralization. 
For this’ reason, with good logic, if I understand her rightly, she 
‘strives for centralization for herself, and for division for her 
enemies, for in division is weakness. She fights national and state 
control. Experience has taught her the wisdom of so doing. 

I think that if we catch at this phrase, and fling it far and wide, 
the phrase “too much centralization,” we shall play into the hands 
-of the enemies of prohibition, who would like to see the federal law 

broken and local units. of liquor control take its place. We shall 
also play into the hands of those groups who are not friendly to the 
public schools, the very fountain of our democracy. The appro- 
‘priations in the Smith-Towner Bill which provide for a special 
amount of money to be taken from the North and given to the South 
ican be managed without attacking the doctrine of centralization. 
Why preach disintegration. It is a germ which might take us 
years to recover from. Why not preach the safer doctrine “united 
we stand.” EvizaseTH TiLTon. 
- Cambridge, Mass. 


ae MR. LEE EXPLAINS 

-'To THE Epitor: Some of my friends have construed my letter 
f “upon the drawbacks to federal legislation [See the Survey for Dec- 
“ember 18] as implying opposition to the Fess-Capper physical train- 
ing bill and the Smith-Towner general education bill. As a matter 
‘of fact I am in favor of both of these bills and am doing what 
work I can for the former. I think they are both drawn upon the 
right principle of leaving administration wholly with the several 
states and their local units and of granting federal subsidy only 


‘of work, though not necessarily uniform standards. 

I do not believe either of these bills will lessen local interest or 
initiative, Public school education is not a new thing in this coun- 
try, having had a start of about three hundred years, and physical 
_ training is a proper and necessary part of it. I believe that most 

of those opposed to these two bills are really opposed not so much 
‘to federal legislation as to the public schools. JosepH Ler. 
» Boston. : 


THE TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR SCHOOL ; 
To Tue Eprror: It is with a great deal of interest that one wel- 


_ many shirk their parental responsibilities, 


i of their children. 


‘slow about throwing this phrase about, for it has in it seeds of harm. 


- There are too many already who wish to thrust upon. vey \ 


hibition. Almost every little white church on almost every village 


‘this unfortunately crumbling institution. 


“upon condition of local support and the attainment of good standards 


_ mendations for your recent issue of the Survey; this morning 


‘curiosity is somewhat aroused, wanting me to relate to hin 


“drew our supply for ten years or more, and now we are com 


vocates of the plan may Fence) to answer. 3 ‘3 


(1) Parental Negligence: Perhaps, next to tevieminted 
one outstanding factor contributing to the constant supply o 
quent children is the unpardonable neglect of parents. Not ce 
but there are. ajit 
number who manifest marked incompetence in the proper hal} 
I am certain that no juvenile court wo}; 
violating constitutional guarantees if in 95 per cent of the ci 
"dependency and delinquency, the parents or legal guardians } 
cited in and charged with “contributing to the delinquency 
minor.” Is the fear justified that the twenty-four-hour schjp 
established, will aid and abet neglectful and ignorant pal), 


fundamental parental obligations. 


(2) The Job for the Public Schools: There is so much cy 
criticism of our public schools that one hesitates adding any fi) 
teflections upon their shortcomings. It is unfortunately , trug 
entirely too large a proportion of teachers, supervisors and : Ef 
administrators look upon their pedagogical contribution as 
ning at 9 A. M. and ceasing at 3 Pp. M. for some too days thy 
out the year. We,as workers with potential and finished j 
‘offenders, must continue to batter at the doors of our school t 
and of our superintendents until we can make heard the impe 
need for school cooperation, both with the home and wit) 
various social agencies which affect home-morale. Why shoul 
our schools be interested in the potential delinquent? And jj 
‘why should not our schools undertake measures to counteract | 
tive influences which make for the development of an anti-| 
‘character? True, these are matters beyond the purview o 
3 R’s. But are we not beginning to recognize that writin) 
figurin’ are not the alpha and omega of our educational alph 
If our public schools in the near future begin to function sa 
somewhat more adequately than they have in the past, will né 
need for a twenty-four-hour school be greatly reduced if not ep 
eliminated ? { 


(3) Family Responsibility: If the Anglo-Saxon race wish 
preserve its cultural superiority it must guard, with extreme © 
ance, any attempt which will aid the break-down of its basic 
unit, the family. By means of mothers’ pensions and other s 
devices we are gradually attempting to hold together the wal 
Is it not true, then, 
the twenty-four-hour school, if established, will be still ancihal 
ential influence ready to gnaw at the vitals of many a family ¢ 
ually going’ bankrupt in spirit and in ideals? On the other 
will not, for example, increased efforts toward family. rehabilit 
reduce considerably the need for yen, -four-hour, schools? 


(4) Home Life: I believe there will be more or less g 
agreement to the proposition that no institytion yet construc 
not even the most efficiently working cottage system, can offer 
thing but bogus substitutes for the give and take of a whole 
family contact and bringing-up. What will the twenty-four- 
school offer in the way of home-life? And also, what measur 
be taken to prevent the institutionalization of this school? _ 
SC. Kor 
Psychologist to the Court of Domestic Relations, at 
Portland, Ore. af 


FROM GRAND RAPIDS. | 
To THE Epiror: I am not surprised that you receive many | 
a call from a visitor to Grand Rapids, who speaks of it, and 


narrative of the early day eiforts of which Julius Berkey 
were the principals, in fact, well nigh the only ones who ) 
establishing the industry in this city. It was not that we hae 
special advantages in the way of cheap water power, for our | 
has but little fall, nor did we have: any advantage in the matt 
lumber, which was then almost “entirely American black w. 
found south of the Grand River valley line, and from there 
the wilder portions of Arkansas and Oklahoma, and here and t 
find walnut timber through the northern portions of the 
states, and occasionally I take a ride in one of my automobi 
look up a tree that I knew thirty or forty years ago. 
a reminiscent mood; we toiled very diligently, 
and I—physically and with what brain Power » 


fe Borrow “Your editorial entitled ar Limited, in the 
for December 4 interests me. I cannot doubt your state- 
your quotations. Vanes me such methods in politics dealing 
Negro. “are distasteful ‘in ‘the extreme. 
ith the ‘methods: employed ‘in the political machines in 
‘New York, Philadelphia, and (possibly) Chicago. They 
emocratic in the usual interpretation of that term. 
er living in communities over half of whose population is 
have tried to decide for myself what is the right treat- 
the Negro_ in politics. - Here in the South, while injustice 
and often is, done to the white man and the Negro alike in 
ic and ‘social and education - spheres, we feel, nevertheless, 
‘working urely if slowly toward proper adjustments. 
rtunately politics has. ‘made no progress since the days 
to the Civil War. It still. thrives on hatred and ani- 
Just as without it the slave question would have been 
‘ithout the terrible material and ‘spiritual loss, so now with- 
ere would be no Teason. to fear for the future relation be- 
white man and the Negro in the South. 
ce we are bound up in a national whole in which one sec- 
fe ot understand the intricate problems of the other, what is 
ag When two-thirds of the population of a town is Negro 
you have the Negroes ‘rule the town, although their average 
ence, education, ‘morality, material wealth, and ability are 
yer bly below that of the white population? Is a people so 
: | yea and. led tee emotion fitted to take charge of the gov- 


Of course, if; they were given free 1 rein at the atts this 
natt rally. happen. fe 

these questions because I aoeeie am nie a solution of 
Jem and not that I defend present methods. In politics I am 
Republican nor Democrat _but an independent! liberal. I 


th Nari ne eouth ee having ved: in fotk: sections I 
re is little difference), but I wish to see where the effort 
= ‘ A Rurus Morea. 
‘THE ITALIAN LABOR SITUATION 
_ Eprror: The impression i bring back from. two months 
of a much A more liberal and tolerant attitude toward the 


Ne ha 


in subjects” of discussion in ‘papers like the Corriere della 
oe and. | oon oe Papers of Rome ane Florence. 


IE 
=a pia I 
IRY! Phare x page 498.) I send this; however, fie: 
the others and is practical. War and 
the two great factors which take the joy out 
State ‘cannot control bake but it can control 


are earried by ie entire organiza- 
ty for banks and een and 


They are to be . 
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These Saray reports are the result of care- — 
AL painstaking investigations by experts under : 3 
the direction of Dr. Haven Emerson during — 


the past year in Cleveland. They constitute — 
the first complete Survey of its kind to be 


made in the United States and cover the 
entire field of community health. Everyone 
interested in the progress of community 
health should take advantage of this oppor- - 
tunity. 
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.added four of its members. 


‘velopment Plan Commission. 


tion planners and managers. 


_ poration in one area. 
_ tion work of the American Federation of 


of December. 


ee 


- HOUSES for two hundred families will be 


built by a corporation authorized a few 
weeks ago by the Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce and financed by business men of 
that city. The new houses will be of the 
so-called Philadelphia plan of five-room 
double-houses, with two families to each 


side. It is expected that costs will be reduc- 


ed 25 per cent by the simultaneous construc- 
tion of fifty such two-family houses. Each 
two-family house when completed will be 
sold separately at about $10,000, with a first 
payment of $2,500 and monthly instalments 
of $98, including taxes, water rent and in- 
surance. The first mortgage of $7,0co will 
be placed by the corporation. As the esti- 
mated shortage of homes in Jersey City is 
over 1,400, this project is not expected to 
discourage private construction. 


_JERSEY CITY has further completed with- 


in the last few weeks an organization to 
plan for the future development of the city. 
The mayor has appointed a’ commission of 
five to which the Chamber of Commerce has 
They will co- 
operate with a number of city officials ap- 
pointed for this purpose on a joint City De- 
The program 
embraces development of through streets 
and highways, civic centers, parks, play- 
grounds, tunnel routes, a housing system and 
‘a high speed motor vehicle belt road. The 
City Commission, by resolution, endorsed the 
plan and appropriated the money needed for 
investigations and other preparatory work 
‘by the city engineers. 


ALLEN EATON, late field secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts, has joined the 
‘staff of the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. 
Eaton was for twelve years a member of the 
Oregon Legislature and through planning 
the grounds and art room of that state’s 
building at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
first came into the new profession of exhibi- 
During the 
“war he was in charge of the Industrial Rela- 
‘tions Division of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
The splendid exhibi- 


“Arts which he helped to conduct since has 
repeatedly been described in the Survey. 


REMITTANCES of Greeks in the United 
States play an’ important part in the finance 


_ of their country, according to a recent report 


‘by the American consul general at Athens. 
From thirty-three million drachmas in 1914, 
the volume of these remittances has gradu- 
ally risen to three hundred and fifty million 
drachmas in 1919, amounting to seven-ninths 
_ of the total trade balance against the country. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP week was held by 


inter-racial committees in over a hundred 
communities of Arkansas in the second week 
The program of addresses 
and discussions was similar to that of the 
Law and Order week held last fall in Ten- 
messee, covering the ideal of “a square deal” 


in business, in children’s play, in the courts 
.] Pp ] 


respect for human individuality, for law and 


order, and emphasizing the need for edu- 


cation and inter-racial cooperation. A simi- 
lar program was adopted also at a confer- 
ence of southern white women recently held 
at Memphis, Tenn., representative of Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist 
churches. Steps were taken for the forma- 


tion of women’s inter-racial committees, and 
the emphasis of the discussion was on the 


(THE SURVEY FOR. 


need of day nurseries. 


A CHAIR of Cooperation at the College de 
France is to be established on a foundation 
created by all the cooperative societies of 
France. Prof. Charles Gide, the eminent co- 
operator, is to be its first occupant. The Fed- 
eration of Cooperative Societies has further 
organized a number of special courses for 
employes and members of cooperative soci- 
eties and is promoting the introduction of 
cooperation as a subject. of ‘study in other 
public educational institutions. At the Strass- 
burg congress of the National Federation of 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, in Sep- 
tember, 1920, 2,164 societies were represent- 
ed by 438 delegates; and the general prog- 
ress of the movement, as reported by the 
International Labor Office of the League of 
Nations, was remarkable. i 


CONFUSED with a ballot which contained 
ninety-two candidates for office, eleven state 
measures and six city charter amendments, 
writes a correspondent from Portland, Ore., 
the people of that city were misled by 
various interests to defeat at the November 
elections a general zoning ordinance passed 
,last March by the city council. This was the 
first zone ordinance in the United States to 
be referred to a referendum vote. After this 
defeat, petitions from 149 precincts, cover- 
ing about one-half of the city area, which 
were most vitally interested in the measure 
and had voted favorably upon it, were sent 
to the City Planning Commission, asking it 
to make a new zoning law for these pre- 
cincts alone, leaving those that had voted 


unfavorably as “unclassified.” This proposal - 


is now under serious consideration. 


HOW urgent is the need for the protection 
afforded by the federal Water Power Act, 
passed by the last session of Congress, is 
shown, writes O. C. Merrill, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Power Commission, by 
the extent to which advantage has already 
been taken of its provisions. One hundred 
and thirteen applications for permit or li- 
cense for power development have been filed 
with the commission, or an average of one 
per day since the offices were opened. 


THREE and a quarter million dollars were 
appropriated recently by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee for the 
Jewish War Sufferers in Europe and Pales- 
tine. This is said to be the largest appropri- 
ation ever voted by a charitable organiza- 
tion. The largest share, $1,000,000, is set 
aside for relief in Russia. Lieut. James 
Becker, director-general of the committee’s 
activities in Europe, who arrived in time 
for the meeting, declared the amount voted 
ridiculously inadequate if measured against 
the actual need. The committee, acting on 
his report, decided to conduct an American 
campaign next year for an additional $10,- 
ooo,cco for actual relief work abroad. 


WHILE the most notable American example 
of proportional representation, in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has fallen under constitutional 
restrictions, another victory for this method 
of insuring a democratic election of public 
officers was won on November 30, in Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, which, 
with a large majority, adopted a city man- 
ager charter providing for the election of a 
council of nine at large by the Hare system. 
A committee of the Ontario Legislature, in- 
structed to report on that system, has re- 


~ ported in favor of its experimental int: 


_tem of proportional representation for 


--but_ included are a sprinkling of civi 


~ tary of the World’s Young Women’s ( 


Relief of . 


tion in two cities and in two semi-rura 
stituencies for members of the Proy 
legislature; its use in single-member 
tricts for the remainder of the legisl: 
and legislation making it optional f 
Ontario cities. The Charter Commiss: 
Montreal has recommended the Har 


tions to the city council. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FIGURES for central European war 
oners in Russia returned in recent m 
by way of Narva, Esthonia, were giv 
the Survey for January 1 (p. 496) fx 
cabled report. They have since been) 
firmed by letter, and at the same timil, 
following figures of Russians returned ' 
the central European countries through 
gateway are given: April and May 6) 
June 11,613; July 14,830; August 1% 
September 13,892; October 1-20, 9,611 
tal 70,880. 


Most of these are war prisa 


4 
mostly men, with a few hundred women 
children. fi 
} 


‘A NEW. positionthavaes Se | 


tian Association has recently been er¢ 
as a result of the investigations of ay 
ternational commission appointed to 4 
industrial conditions throughout the w 
The post has gone to an American secre! 
Mary Dingman, a graduate of Teac 
College, Columbia University, formerly 
dustrial secretary of the Northeastern F 
Y. W. C. A., and now executive for Fri 
where she went early in 1917 for the 
pose of organizing Y. W. C. A. wor 
that country. The World’s Committe: 
the Y. W. C. A. exists as a coordin: 
body for national associations, acting ir 
advisory capacity. At present, indust 
immigration and emigration problems 
being especially emphasized. ‘ 


A DROP of 22 per cent in the numbe 
cases of robbery in 1920 as compared | 
1919 is reported from Chicago as in 
a result of the activities of the Ch 
Crime Commission established three” 
ago by the Chicago Association of ¢ 
merce, to aid the police in running 
crime. Legislation initiated by the co! 
sion increased the penalty for robbery 
a gun. But more important, in its of 
is the general psychological effect pro 
both on the police force and on the ¢ 
at large by the participation of a volt 
body of citizens in the prosecution of ¢ 
nals and watching of court procedure. 


THE government of Czecho-Slovaki 
fortunate in having secured the services 
Dr. Selskar M. Gunn as technical ad 
to the Ministry of Public Health and 
sical Education. This appointment 
accordance with an official request 
the ministry to have the Rockefeller | 
dation, with which Dr. Gunn has fe 
last three years served as associat 
rector of the International Health | 
supply them with such an adviser. 
Gunn sailed for Europe en route to Pi 
in the late fall and will remain indefi 
although he has not severed his conn 
with the Foundation. ; 

: 


DEMONSTRATION missionary 
grounds, extending from Brazil thr 
‘pan, China, Siam, Burmah, India, 
potamia to Armenia and Egypt, ar 
established by the Sacramento Chur 
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' Address Advertising ‘T H E S U R V E Y aug Sa ce Ga 


| WORKERS WANTED 


\NTED: Experienced, qualified, ie: 
supervisors and case workers for fam- 
ase “work. Knowledge of Yiddish es- 
1. State experience, education, and 
expected. 3739 SURVEY. 


TAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
aries. ‘Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
mx 5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
rinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


VELL- ESTABLISHED Jewish Child- 
ig Agency located in a large eastern 
lequires the services of a young Jewish 


fo superintendent. Applicant, with col- 
education and special training for and 
fience in child-placing, is preferred. 
SURVEY. 


FOR SALE 


R DODGES. Good. condition. 
ble -for Ambulance delivery or gen- 
Purposes. Reason for sale: service dis- 
hued. Stuart, 69 ‘Schermerhorn Street. 
Main 8200. 


lic Health Nursing Education 
at the Teachers College 

a OF: the South 

roughgoing course in Public Health 
g for properly qualified nurses in the 
; six months’ course with excep- 
_ theoretical introduction to and _ prac- 
z forms of public health 


5 For information address 
Eiitee Dora M. Barnes, Director 
a PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The Survey may be kept 
for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on 


Put in each issue as re- 
ceived. It does not mu- 
tilate issues, which may 
removed and reinserted. At the end 
six months an index will be sent to 
e volume will then be ready for 
anent place ‘in pyeue library. 


fm to act as case supervisor and assis-. 


the back and on the side. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position in Boys’ Home in 
the country. Have training and experience 
for executive work or teach manual train- 
ing. 3719 SURVEY. 


TRAINED Public Health Nurse, several 
years’ experience desires position. Available 
after February 1st. 3735 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, university graduate, 
registered nurse, teaching, public health and 
institutional experience, desires change. 
Will consider any associated line of work. 
Willing to travel. 3733 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED and trained boys’ work- 


er desires position in Boys’ Home, probation 


work, child placing organization or similar 
work. Can teach the Mechanical and Man- 
ual arts. 3740 SuRVEY. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Camp Swago in Pennsylvania 
FOR THE BOY 
DIRECTORS: © 
J. Jablonower, 5 West 65th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Dik Kaplan, 4712 13th Avenue, 
BROOKLYN 


READ SOCIAL STUDIES 
A Column for Students 
‘Conducted by JOSEPH K. HART 
Each week in The SURVEY 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


- ‘ 
Workers’ Epucation. A study of American and 


Foreign experiments, by Arthur Gleason. 50 
cents a copy. The Bureau of Industrial Re- 


search, Room 31, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. — 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass, Cee 


Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


ImMicraTION LirerRaturE sent on request by the i) 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 


Station F, New York City. 


Horrors oF Vaccination Exposed and Illustrat-_ 
ed. Size 6x9. 238 pages, 28 illustrations, — 
paper covers. An up-to-date book for doc- 


tors and laymen giving ‘the other side” of 


the subject and showing how vaccination now — 


causes more deaths than smallpox. Positive 


proofs from highest sources given. Price, 
one dollar per copy by mail. Chas. M. ~ 
Higgins, Te and publisher, 271 Ninth Sty ites 


Brooklyn, N 


Desate oN BrrtH Convrot. Margaret Sanger, — 
famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter i 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York City. Subject: 
“Resolved: That the spreading of birth control. 
knowledge is injurious to the welfare of human- 
ity.” Held in New York City, December 12, — 
1920. Published by the Fine Arts ‘Guild, (rans 
27 West 8th Street, New York City, by mail) — 
30c. ‘ oem 


PERIODICALS 


'Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Detter Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., Xe 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year; 
published by the Hospital Social Service As- 


sociation of New York City, Inc., 19 East 72d- 


Street, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 


lished by the National Committee for Mental | 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


eC 


LECTURES 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. ¢ 


If you want accurate news ae first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements, 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


SurRvVEY “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. §.1.15.21 
Will send $5 ON. sees eee es eens eenene Saree Hee (date) 
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Scout Organization or ‘the Travelers’ Aid 
is for and “he will give you a quick, compre- 
hensive answer, because they lend them- 
selves to concise definition. But if you ask 
any two readers about the Charity Organi- 
He ee gation Society they will probably have al- 
1} most opposite ideas because its multitud- 
id inous problems ids aims almost defy inter- 
Hoey prebatwon, yah 
_. And yet there is an Panne analogy 
Hea oe between’ the work of the Travelers’ Aid and 
| ours: we both guide. They, however, meet 
the confused traveler at various stations on 

his journey through a’ new country. We 
meet the traveler at various stations on his 
journey through life. 


One Trip 


Here is a true story of a trip which began 
gloriously in a series of private cars and 
nearly ended riding the bumpers. This tra- 
veler was an only son with a comfortable 

income and indulgent parents. His first real 
journey was his jaunt through college where 
he’ learned to drink a little on side trips. 
His first terminal station thereafter was 
graduation. Trains were running in all 
_ directions and there was no guide to help 
- him. His father had died. His mother did 


random, married early, and began in a pro- 
‘mising position, but took increasingly to 
drinking. 


Changing Cars 


He arrived at the next station of his life- 
_ journey when his mother died. She left him all 
her|money, but instead of following his wife’s 
advice and investing it for their children, tickets 
- were bought in all directions with wild extra- 
-vagance. After four years of racing about, the 
crash came. His station this time was a tumble- 
lown tenement home, a dispossess notice, and the 
clanging of an ambulance calling to take his wife 
- to the hospital. Obviously he had reached the 
end of the line; there was not even a foot-path 
visible in the ‘desert wastes stretching before 
_ him. Yet a guide was waiting. He had appeal- 

_ed to the Charity Organization Society, and it 
had sent: her. 

- But the. journey back was much more difficult 
" than the quick trip with instant connection com- 
_ ing down; there were stations where the wait 
was long and discouraging and some where he 
was sure no changes were ever possible. 


| The Destination 


Beg ton finally the terminal of self respect and 
self. support was reached by them all, due to the 
' ability, training and vision of their guide, who 
had faith that she could aa them reach the 
seid end. 
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THE CHARITY. ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE sid OF NEW YORK © 


Ask any ‘naeanlne reader what the Boy 
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